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the things they say! 


I might have begged a lift of that tanker driver. 
Why should he stop for you ? 


Well, I took the plunge some time ago, and bought some I.CI. stock. 





I.C.I. ?) Rubbing shoulders with the big brass, aren’t you ? 
Not a bit of it. Most of the stockholders in I.C.I. are small investors like me. 
That’s hard to believe. 
I used to think the same — until I checked the facts. The truth is, 85% of the 


stockholders hold, on the average, less than four hundred {[1 units of stock each. 





But the rest hold a nice little packet, Pll bet ! 
Wrong again. There are surprisingly few large holdings and most of those 
helong to life insurance companies, pension funds and investment trusts. 


So the money is spread throughout a very wide circle, when you work it out. 





we, Yes, but somebody must hold a controlling interest. 
AG & A 
ey. wa The business 1s too big for that to happe~ 
ye Lg There are over 200,000 stockh 
/ : How are you so well t facts ? 
Well, my own son works for them, you know. There’s another th. a stockholder (nila 


himself now ! With the new profit-sharing scheme in j 


more than 80,000 employees like him now have their own stake 


\emical Industries Limited 
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ENTE on 


WAIT AND 


for some time now the most striking feature of the 

international scene, is shortly to reach its climax in the 
visit of MM. Khrushchev and Bulganin to this country—an 
event which must necessarily pose in an acute form the dangers 
to which the West is exposed as a result of the new tactics of 
Russia’s present leaders and the urgency of formulating fresh 
policies to meet them. ; 

Some of these dangers will have to be accepted. It is no use 
thinking dark thoughts about what the Russian leaders may 
or may not say to motor-car workers in Coventry. Foreign 
relations cannot be conducted if one eye has to be kept on their 
effect on the composition of the AEU executive. If, as has been 
repeatedly rumoured, the Soviet leaders are coming with a 
Bulganin plan for economic aid to over-developed countries, 
then these offers must be considered on their merits. A country 
that lives by selling abroad cannot be too particular about its 
customers, and there is no moral odium attached to the 
belief that Great Britain can trade profitably with the USSR. 
The possible danger is a headlong rush in the direction of the 
East to escape the present crushing economic burden. Saint 
Just once wrote, ‘A people overwhelmed by taxes does not fear 
revolution or barbarians,’ but, if British public opinion has 
arrived at that breaking-point, neither the Foreign Office nor 
Sir Anthony Eden will be able to avert it. The risk is inherent 
in the system of democratic government and in our difficult 
place today. It would exist even without the Soviet visit. 

For Britain finds herself here in the same position as the 
other European members of NATO. Since the NATO 
countries can only be made an effective economic unit by 
repeated doses of American aid and since the natural markets 
of Western Europe now lie to the East, a growing strain is 
imposed by any political set-up that cuts them off from those 
markets. Any chance that this strain may be lessened is bound 
to be welcome and, if it is not welcome in London, it will 
be in Paris and Bonn. This again is a force which was always 
present, but which has only just been utilised by an intelligent 
Russian diplomacy. 

Matters actually in dispute between Russia and Britain 
may present a slightly easier problem for Western diplomacy 
during the visit—if only because it is hard to see how much 
progress can be made with any of them. There might be a 
Russian offer of German reunification in exchange for with- 
drawal from the Atlantic pact. If so, this can be referred back 
to Dr. Adenauer, who would almost certainly reject it. The 
French Prime Minister has recently stated that the correct 
way to approach the German problem is through disarmament, 
and a Soviet refurbishing of Sir Anthony Eden’s ill-fated 
Suggestion of a demilitarized zone on either side of the German 
demarcation line would certainly embarrass the West because 
of its implied recognition of a permanently divided Germany. 
Indeed, the fact that the USSR has recently made a considerable 
concession in the disarmament negotiations (its willingness 


T Soviet initiative in world affairs, which has been 








SEE 


to take ‘orthodox’ as well as atomic weapons in account) as 
well as the apparent clumsiness of American policy means that 
almost any offer by the Russians in this sphere redounds to 
their credit in world opinion. Progress here has in the past con- 
sisted entirely of Soviet propaganda victories. There is no 
reason to think that it will be any different during the visit. 

As for the Middle East, an area where the West holds 
precious few cards at the moment, it is likely that the USSR 
might be prepared to offer some concessions in return for 
recognition of her interests in the area and the disbanding of 
the Baghdad pact. These offers will certainly be refused, but 
there is no other inducement that could be held out to Russia to 
cease her all too effective intervention in the Levant. 

But then, it might be asked, why the jitters which, in news- 
papers and government offices, have preceded this Crooks’ 
Tour? If no important change of policy is likely to result, why 
worry? Yet the visit does mark a turning-point. It comes at a 
time when Soviet foreign policy has become more flexible 
and when Western attitudes have been ossifying under the 
auspices of Eden and Eisenhower. It comes at a time when 
recurrent economic crises, colonial wars, and the stretching of 
national sinews to the utmost to rearm and to compete have 
wearied the West almost beyond endurance. The recent inter- 
view given by M. Mollet, the French Prime Minister, showed 
this fatigue as well as a quite intense irritation with American 
conduct of the cold war. A solution to many of the problems 
exhausting Europe is held by Russia, and, from the moment 
that Russian policy appears to be more reasonable and more 
pacific, there is released a wave of revolt against the efforts 
required to go on behaving as though armed Soviet aggression 
were imminent. Add to this the failure by British and American 
statesmen to give any lead and it is obvious why public opinion 
in Europe is in some danger of being deceived by the smiles 
and handshakes of a Malenkov or a Khrushchev. 

This is indeed a more subtle form of disintegration of the 
Atlantic alliance than frontal assaults upon it. It is more subtle 
because it is partly based on a truth—the truth that a diplomatic 
and propaganda offensive cannot be fought by a military 
alliance. That the exterior forms of Soviet policy have evolved 
seems certain. But it remains to be seen whether there has been 
any corresponding internal evolution. In any event, the USSR 
must continue to be judged in this country on its deeds, for it 
is true that none of its external actions has yet shown any 
fundamental policy chance, while in such touchstones as the 
treatment of the Jewish community in Russia collective leader- 
ship has brought no change (in spite of a certain amount of 
window-dressing, Jewish culture is still discouraged). On the 
other hand, in a totalitarian state even the smallest changes 
have more significance than they would have in a democracy. 
Increasing contact between the Soviet Union and ourselves can 
only be welcomed, for it is a mistake to believe that statesmen 
learn nothing from such meetings. One of the great dangers to 
world peace was precisely the ignorance of Soviet leaders of 
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the world outside Russia. When MM. Khrushchev and Bulganin 
come here, we must beware of hysterical wishful thinking, but 
we should also remember that tension between East and West 
is lessening and that the malaise in the Atlantic alliance is 
caused, not so much by any very machiavellian Soviet plan as 
by the failure to adapt institutions forged in mortal danger to 
the slack conditions of ordinary diplomatic relations. The 
remedy for this is in the West’s own hands. To keep a watchful 
eye on the evolution of Russian policy while transforming the 
Western alliance to meet new situations and, above all, to 
satisfy the vague desire of European peoples for something 
more creative than a mere military alliance—all this requires 
leadership. If that is not forthcoming, nobody can be surprised 
at diplomatic successes achieved by the new policies of the 
Soviet Union. 


REVOLT IN ALGERIA 


fhe Algerian situation is going from bad to worse. The 
demand by the Governor-General, M. Lacoste, for 
100,000 more troops shows the deterioration which has taken 
place since M. Guy Mollet’s visit to the province in February. 
What began as an affair of isolated raids on lonely farms and 
sabotage of telegraph lines has developed into a full-scale 
military operation, in which even towns like Algiers and Oran 
are not free of violence. The number of fellaghas (Algerian 
guerrillas) has been estimated at as low as fifteen thousand, but 
they have the advantage of a difficult mountainous terrain and 
the sympathy or fear of a Moslem population of some eight 
million, The size of the military problem involved is indicated 
by the estimate in an Algerian newspaper that a group of thirty 
soldiers would be required in each village effectively to stifle 
the revolt—a policy demanding forces far beyond the strength 
of those available. By this estimate M. Lacoste’s 100,000 men 
would be a drop in the ocean, 

However, it is hard to see what alternative there is to the 
sending of reinforcements. The difficulty of negotiation is to 
find someone with whom to negotiate. The fellagha are loosely 
controlled and there is little evidence of concerted political 
leadership among them, though some of them at least appear to 
owe allegiance to the Cairo committee for Algerian liberation. 
Moderate Moslem opinion is both scared and impotent, while 
past French policy in Algeria has failed to produce any 
organised Moslem political party. The Moslem members of the 
Algerian Assembly have now withdrawn and the Assembly 
itself has been dissolved. Add to this the intransigent attitude of 
the million-odd French settlers, and the problem of the future 
of Algeria may well seem almost insoluble. Of course, sooner 
or later some negotiation will have to be undertaken with the 
fellaghas if they are able to produce a political leadership. They 
are quite unfitted to govern the colony, but at this point their 
fitness or unfitness can hardly matter. It is the tragedy of 
colonial problems that once they get beyond a certain stage of 
gravity the only available solutions are bad. It is probably a 
little late now for M. Lacoste’s social reforms or even M. 
Mendés-France’s wider political programme to swing Moslem 
opinion seriously against the rebels. The last chance was 
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Until such a negotiation is undertaken, the French Govem. 
ment must try to stabilise the military position. This would 
enable them to talk to the rebels from a position ‘of greater 
strength, but would only have a meaning if it were regarded as 
a preliminary to an attempt at agreement, while the maximum 
terms that can possibly be agreed now must be for an 
autonomous Moslem Algeria with safeguards for French 
economic interests and for the French settlers. M. Mollet's 
policy seems indeed to aim at this, but whether he will be 
allowed to execute it by the National Assembly or by Moslem 
fanaticism is another matter. Yet if the Algerian revolt is re. 
garded purely as a military operation to be ended by the crush- 
ing of the fellaghas, then its story is likely to be that of Viet. 
Nam over again, while events there will worsen France’s 
relations with Tunisia and Morocco, which had appeared to 
be entering on a happier phase. 

Moreover, Algeria has already had repercussions in Europe. 
The sending of troops from Germany has decreased the forces 
available to NATO and the considerable North African 
military commitment is bound to sap France’s contribution 
even more in the future. She may expect, and should receive, 
understanding from her allies (the recent speech by the 
American Ambassador in Paris shows that Washington has 
understood this), but they in turn have a right to ask that 
everything possible should be done to end this drain on her 
resources, however unpalatable this may be to certain sections 
of French political opinion. 


DECISIVE BUDGET 


HERE can seldom have been a Budget which will be more 

decisive for the future of Britain than the one which Mr. 
Macmillan will introduce next Tuesday. Nothing less than our 
position as a world power depends on it, for if Mr. Macmillan 
fails inflation will overwhelm us; our foreign exchange reserves 
will fall again, sterling itself will be in danger, there will be no 
money to lend overseas, and those forces which are already 
beginning to pull the sterling area system apart will become 
difficult to resist. 

Yet the budgetary task is far from being either obscure or 
difficult. The objectives are clear, the means to achieve them 
are clear, and the benefits which will follow are clear too. All 
that is not clear is how much support Mr. Macmillan will get 
from his Cabinet colleagues if he attempts to bring in a Budget 
which is appropriate to our plight. The aim must be to stabilise 
prices by the end of this year. The means are a balanced 
Budget, a Budget which, at the very least, covers the authori- 
ties’ capital as well as current spending. To do this—without 
additional taxes, which must surely be ruled out—Mr. Mac- 
millan will have to promote a powerful and imaginative savings 
drive, and at the same time set about making those ‘major 
changes in policy’ to cut Government spending which his pre- 
decessor lacked the courage to make. A ‘savers’ Budget’ and a 
Government economy campaign are both long overdue. 

The benefits which would follow from a Budget along these 
lines are substantial. People in this country would recover 
confidence in the value of their money, which would make it 
easier to convince traders and bankers overseas of the real 
strength of sterling. It is important that the budgetary policy 
should be made to live up to its responsibilities once again. 
At the present moment we are depending on monetary policy 
(that is, high interest rates) to mop up some of the money spilt 
by the last Budget. But high interest rates threaten to bring the 
investment drive to a premature halt. This would be fatal to 
the British economy, which is already investing in new plant 
and machinery far less heavily than its competitors. The more 
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o 
the Budget can be made to fulfil its proper role of keeping the 
economy in balance, the less we shall have to rely on less 
desirable policies. 

In all this Mr. Macmillan will have to rely heavily on his 
own political grasp of what is needed. On recent form neither 
the Treasury machine nor the officials who work it are appar- 
ently capable of giving much help. One inadequate Budget may 
certainly be the responsibility of a Chancellor, the political 
chief. But a series of inadequate Budgets which, with perhaps 
two exceptions, has been what we have had since the end of the 
war, suggests that there are serious shortcomings in the whole 
of the budgetary machine. It is to be hoped that next Tuesday 
will provide reassurance on this point. 


SPRING OFFENSIVE 


By a Correspondent 
Bonn 

N almost any other week, the indiscretions of M. Mollet and 

General Gruenther would have thrown West Germany into 
a frenzy of political activity. As it was, this spring offensive 
from across the Rhine was cushioned by the black sabbath of 
an Adenauer absence from Bonn. General Gruenther’s 
‘distorted’ interview with the Neue Rhein Zeitung excited more 
attention in Holland than it did here. The General’s subsequent 
correction could have raised an even greater storm: he had 
meant, he said, that without a full German contribution NATO 
forces might (regretfuliy) find a determined attack too hot to 
face east of the Rhine. There was a polite blackmail in this 
which, to sections of the German press, seemed like prostituting 
the goddess Strategy to the recruiting-sergeant; but only a 
slender posse of NATO-baiters showed up for duty. It was 
unfortunate for Herr von Brentano that this calm spell should 
have thrown into strong relief the Federal Foreign Office’s 
sharp reaction to M. Mollet’s views on German rearmament. 
Even among reliable government supporters the tone of this 
statement was felt to be a mistake. It came too late to be passed 
off as anything but a considered comment; as such it was too 
sententiously reproving, and had the dowdy look of last 
season’s received idea. Dr. Adenauer is plausibly rumoured to 
have disliked it, and is now almost certainly assuring himself, 
on his sunny terrace at Ascona, of the folly of letting the least 
particle of political initiative out of his own hands. 

What, surprisingly, emerges is how much more adaptable 
the eighty-year-old Chancellor is than his chosen advisers. 
Dr. Adenauer has never been one for fixing an exact pre- 
cedence between German reunification and disarmament. He 
now recognises that disarmament is the vogue, and has already 
made an attempt to get Germany in on the ground floor by 
crashing the London disarmament talks. Now he has clearly 
hit on a more effective course: he must be the one to tame 
Mollet and bring him back to the orthodox fold before his 
Moscow visit. Having exacted from the French premier an 
assurance of loyalty to the principle of reunification (gratitude 
of countrymen! ), he will have prevented France from falling 
directly into the hands of Russia (European huzzas!) and 
become the godfather of a regenerate disarmament, leaving 
Brentano looking inadequate and admiring at the starting- 
post. 


WHAT GRACIE DID INTELLIGENCE 
. . drank cocktails while acting charades. . . . 

Daily Mail, April 10. 
Daily Sketch, April 10. 
Daily Mirror, April 10. 


Miss KELLY . 


GRACE DRANK beer and sat on the floor. ... 
But Grace drank only tonic water. 
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Portrait of the Week 


FFENDED, presumably, by Mr. Dulles’s announcement 

last week that he could see no immediate emergency 
in the Middle East, the Egyptians have been quick to 
provide one, with a series of raids into Israel. Whether the 
raids were planned in Cairo remains doubtful. Colonel 
Nasser has every reason, if he really intends to permit 
elections this year, to convince his fellow-countrymen of his 
undying hostility to Israel; but the raids were so haphazard 
and ineffectual that they were hardly likely to add to his reputa- 
tion, and they were played down in the Egyptian press. They 
did, however, arouse Mr. Dulles to an admission that he now 
regards the Middle East situation with the ‘utmost seriousness’; 
and President Eisenhower, though reluctant to suggest any 
decisive US action, is obviously trying to prepare American 
public—and Republican—opinion for the possibility that such 
action may be needed, if things get any worse—as they are 
likely to do if the Western Powers continue to dither. 

Things have been getting very much worse along the North 
African coast, in Algiers, where the biggest battles of the 
present revolt have been raging. The Algerian police lived 
down to their ugly reputation by searching the house of one of 
the most distinguished of French scholars, M. Henry-Irenée 
Marrou, who had suggested in an article in Le Monde that their 
methods were not always savoury : the search apparently being 
conducted to find and scrutinise the letters of people who had 
written to express agreement with him, so that they can be 
suitably dealt with in good time. Such revelations further 
weaken M. Guy Mollet’s position. There have been indications 
that M. Mendés-France is anxious to pull out of the Govern- 
ment before it collapses; but he has had his hands full with the 
Paris ‘secrets’ trial, an affair so involved that not even the 
Parisians pretend to understand it, except that it reflects dis- 
creditably on French security methods in general. 

Behind the Iron Curtain bubble reputations continue to pop, 
following the de-bunking of Stalin; the latest sufferer being 
Professor Lysenko, the man who employed a kind of Coué 
method in genetics, in the hope of persuading two ears of wheat 
to sprout where only one had sprouted before. If, as stated, he 
resigned at his own request, his departure is at least more 
honourable than the office-clinging of other former Stalinists. 
Outside the Iron Curtain the change in the party line has 
apparently had little effect on Communists. In Italy, for ex- 
ample, the Saragat Social Democrats had earlier so weakened 
their position by co-operation with the Christian Democrats 
that they have been able to reap little benefit from Togliatti’s 
embarrassment: if anything, it is the fellow-traveller Nenni 
who is likely to come best out of the commotion. Still, there is 
good news from Turin, where the democratic unions have 
achieved a decisive election victory over the Communists in 
the Fiat works. 

The Ceylon election provided the biggest upset for the 
political prophets since Mr. Truman won a second term. By 
all accounts the voters were not so much enamoured of the 
winner, Mr. Bandaranaike, as fed-up with the losers, who had 
grown smug in office. Farther to the south-east, the residents 
of Melbourne have voted to cling to their ‘six o’clock swill— 
the licensing regulations which make it obligatory for them to 
get drunk in public before sundown, becoming in the process 
—as the Manchester Guardian’s correspondent put it—akin 
to a gibbering mob of Tamil labourers receiving a hand-out of 
coconut toddy on a Malayan rubber estate.’ 

At home the Commons, having voted to clean the air, went 
on to discuss 300-odd amendments to the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Bill; providing the interesting spectacle of a Goverm 
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ment pledged (to quote its election manifesto) to ‘free com- 
petitive enterprise’ being warned by its back-benchers that free 
competitive enterprise is highly dangerous and must be 
harnessed; while at the same time an Opposition with a long 
tradition of hostility to free competitive enterprise is begging 
that competitive enterprise should be made even freer than the 
Bill provides. Still, the discussion is not quite so incongruous as 
what surely must be the most fatuous inquiry of recent years— 
into the farmers’ egg-marketing project. The proceedings have 
so far been conducted in best Cocklecarrot vein, with demon- 
strators in the galleries and the Commissioner, Mr. G: C. Baker, 
QC, making weary protests; but the only relevant information 
so far elicited has been the fact that Mr. Baker was himself 
until recently a member of the National Farmers’ Union, which 
means that nobody who is against the proposal will pay much 
attention to his findings. If this means the end of the one-man 
inquiry system, so much the better. 

Otherwise the home news has worn an eccentric, almost 
raffish air. Sunderland school teachers are to be fired if they 
refuse to collect money for school meals; and civil servants, 
after deliberating the new security regulation which provides 
that they may be fired for ‘loose living’ are now asking what 
constitutes ‘loose living.” Two men ‘raided’ the Houses of 
Parliament in a rowing boat; when it was heard that one wore 
what the News Chronicle later described as ‘a whisk of beard,’ 
the rumour spread that it was B & K, entranced by Malenkov’s 
traveller’s tales, arriving early by submarine. Other Thames 
visitors were some porpoises, who disported themselves grace- 
fully for the benefit of bystanders; and the Guardian’s latest 
marine intelligence that ‘Portuguese Men o’ War,’ the coast’s 
least welcome visitors, may be either right or left-handed. 


Political Commentary 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 


*‘f‘NomMon Ground and Emerging Conflicts between the 
British Parties.’ Such is the promising title of an article 
in the current issue of the Political Quarterly written by 
the Professor of Political Science in the University of 
California. In many respects the promise is amply fulfilled. 
Professor Lipson spent a sabbatical leave in this country and 
he seems to have made the best use of it. He begins by survey- 
ing the common ground between the two parties. The points 
he makes in this section are too familiar to need recapitulating 
here. They appear, by themselves, to justify the conclusion 
reached by another American, Professor Beer of Harvard, that 
the parties are ‘converging towards a common denominator,’ 
that ‘Britain seems to have entered a long period of peace.’ 
Professor Beer’s view is, of course, widely shared by politicians 
of both parties in this country. It has recently found almost 
classical expression in an article contributed by Mr. Roy 
Jenkins to Encounter. But Mr. Jenkins has been outdone by 
Mr. Iain Macleod on a television programme broadcast 
throughout Canada. Mr. Macleod made it quite clear that he 
thinks the two parties are moving closer together and that the 
process satisfies him. When asked who, then, would provide 
the opposition ten years hence, he shrugged his shoulders, said 
that he did not know and obviously thought the matter of little 
interest. Mr. Macleod’s reply was most illuminating, because it 
underlines the fact that those who are content that the parties 
should move closer together are really advocating a well- 
managed but one-party state. 
After surveying the ground which the parties appear to hold 
in common, Professor Lipson turns to his main thesis. He takes 
a look at the kind of society which is emerging in Britain— 
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because ‘a party system is an organised response to the com. 
pulsions and preferences of society-—and discovers in it latent 
causes of readjustment, tension and even conflict. Now, the 
interesting and important point is that Professor Lipson bases 
this view on precisely the same kind of analysis which is usually 
made by those who think that all the fundamental causes of 
conflict are disappearing. He accepts the view, in short, that 
the working class is being ‘Americanised.’ He even states the 
view better than most and without the shrill note of envy which 
is imported into some accounts given in this country. ‘Of recent 
years, in Britain, production, prices and consumption tastes 
have showed signs of following the American pattern. The 
prices of food and clothing have risen, while those of the former 
luxury articles are dropping. .. . A nation of tele-viewers 
will become a market of gadget-buyers. . . . Britain is on the 
threshold of re-creating the acquisitive society in an egalitarian 
setting.’ All this is a familiar picture; but the conclusions which 
Professor Lipson draws from it are not. He sees in the present 
tendencies the seeds of conflict, and offers the (surely hearten- 
ing) opinion that ‘the movement towards a managed, largely 
guildised, economy may be checked and even reversed by a 
disposition on the part of powerful elements in the business 
world and trade unionism to go their independent ways.’ 

‘The once-contented pig,’ he writes, ‘will find himself a 
discontented Socrates, prodded no doubt by a discontented 
Xanthippe in the kitchen.’ With more and more people “buying 
on the instalment plan and thus mortgaging their future wages 

. . the economy will be subjected to inflationary pressure 
and the politics of collective bargaining will assume yet greater 
significance. . . . The desire for overtime work has made the 
question of overtime rates still more important. . . . Possibly, 
too, a new proletariat is forming, of which the West Indians 
are the vanguard.’ As Professor Lipson says, none of this is 
fantasy, but simply ‘an extrapolation of tendencies already at 
work.’ The details, however, do not matter. All that is impor- 
tant in Professor Lipson’s thesis is that he challenges the idea 
that as the working class becomes more prosperous it will also 
become more contented. He turns upside down the facile 
assumption that because families become interested in re- 
frigerators and motor-cars, because they actively seek the 
realities and symbols of material well-being, they are therefore 
interested in nothing else. Man does not live by washing- 
machines or football coupons alone, and it is an odd view of 
human nature which imagines that he does. (It is as well to 
remember that it was the followers of Jane who put the Labour 
Government into office in 1945.) Men never have been satisfied 
solely by material well-being. Indeed, once their material well- 
being has been secured they are all the freer to seek the grati- 
fication of other desires. It is these desires which are making 
themselves felt now and are the source of future discontents. 

This is why it is interesting to notice that Professor Lipson 
selects equality as the pivotal question round which all others 
are going to revolve. Once again it is necessary to emphasise 
that political issues cannot be thought up either by politicians 
or professors. If Mr. Gaitskell had merely dreamed up equality 
as a suitable fighting issue it would not be worth discussing. 
The fact is, as Professor Lipson says, that one has to take only 
one look at the society which is emerging in Britain just now 
to realise that equality—or the lack of it—is at the root of all 
the tensions and conflicts. This is not a question primarily of 
wealth. ‘Putting it in a nutshell, one could say that Britain has 
achieved political equality and is progressing towards greater 
economic equality, but is still far removed from social equal- 
ity.” Thus Professor Lipson. It can, I think, be put even more 
relevantly. The fundamental question which Britain has not 
solved is the question of status. Political equality and political 
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wer, economic equality and economic power: these mean 
little if the status which they should confer is in fact denied, 
and it needs only one section of the community to demand the 
status to which it is and feels entitled to set in motion countless 
other discontents. The question of status is not a question of 
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social position and prestige alone—though these are important 
enough. It is a question, ultimately, of who shall govern. 
‘Britain,’ says Professor Lipson, ‘will have to formulate its 
ideal of the role to be performed in a democracy by an élite 
otherwise recruited than through ancestry or wealth.’ 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


IN THESE DAYS we are being visited by many accomplices in 
Stalin’s crimes who have fallen over themselves to confess that 
their failure to resist him was due to cowardice. It restores 
one’s faith in Russian courage to read Pravda’s attack on 
various individuals, including L. Yaroshenko, for making 
‘provocative anti-Party statements’ at recent meetings. 
Khrushchev and Company’s hostility to Yaroshenko himself 
is quite likely to stem from the fact that he showed them up 
by being one of the few who was not afraid to stand up to 
Stalin. A good part of Stalin’s last book was devoted to 
attacking Yaroshenko as erroneous, Bukharinite, un-Marxist 
and immodest—he had had the impertinence to write a letter 
to the Politburo stating that he disagreed with Stalin’s economic 
formulations, and offering to write a superior economic Party 
textbook himself. And this took place only two years after 
Stalin had won an argument with an even more important 
economist, Voznessensky, by means of a bullet in the back 
of the neck! Nothing has been heard of Yaroshenko for a 
number of years, but his latest activity shows him once again 
indomitably challenging the powers that be while they are 
still alive. He would be a welcome visitor, even if he does not 
dispose of such a practised grin as his present superiors. 
* * * 
THE LATEST eruption in the world of art is slightly confusing. 
An honorary committee was set up to sponsor an exhibition 
of works by the late Nicolas de Staél at the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery, and on this committee sat, among others, Sir John 
Rothenstein, Director of the Tate Gallery, Mr. Douglas Cooper 
and Mr. Graham Sutherland. A few days ago it was announced 
that Mr. Douglas Cooper had, in a strongly worded letter, 
resigned from the committee—apparently because he objected 
to the presence on it of Sir John Rothenstein, who, according 
to Mr. Cooper, had done nothing for de Staél in his lifetime. 
Mr. Graham Sutherland resigned at the same time, also writing 
from the South of France. He did not, it seems, give his reasons. 
However, it should be recorded that four or five years ago 
Sir John brought works by de Staél in front of the Board at the 
Tate—only to have them rejected; and that this process was 
repeated two or three times in later years; and that on the 
Board throughout the period was Mr. Graham Sutherland. So 
Mr. Sutherland, presumably, being better informed than Mr. 
Cooper as to Sir John Rothenstein’s view of de Staél’s painting, 
had other reasons for resigning. 
* ~ * 


AN INTERESTING sidelight is thrown on the history of the 
Russian revolution by a document published in the April 
number of /nternational Affairs by Dr. George Katkov, lec- 
turer in Russian studies at St. Antony’s College, Oxford. This 
is a telegram (dated December 3, 1917) from the German State 
Secretary, Kiihlmann, to an unnamed official for communica- 
tion to the Kaiser, which was found among German Foreign 
Office documents now in London and which contains the first 
documentary proof that the Bolsheviks received German aid 
in the form of money before coming to power. Kiihlmann, 
who, I imagine, told the truth to his sovereign, writes: “Russia 
appeared to be the weakest link in the enemy’s chain. The task 


therefore was gradually to loosen it and, when possible, remove 
it. This was the purpose of the subversive activity we caused 
to be carried out in Russia behind the front—in the first place 
promotion of separatist tendencies and support of the Bol- 
sheviki. It was not until the Bolsheviki had received from us 
a steady flow of funds through various channels and under 
varying labels that they were in a position to be able to build 
up their main organ, Pravda, to conduct energetic propaganda 
and appreciably to extend the originally narrow basis of their 
party.’ The point that remains obscure is whether or not Lenin 
knew that the money he was receiving was German money. 
He may well have chosen not to inquire too closely. However, 
it now seems certain that a version of events quite contrary 
to official Soviet historiography is the true one, and I expect 
that we shall soon hear accusations of forgery from the party, 
experts. 
* al * 
A RECENT American import to Britain is the Dale Carnegie 
Course in Leadership Training and Effective Speaking, which 
has thrown open its doors in London. The course is based 
on the late Dale Carnegie’s best-selling book, How to Win 
Friends and Influence People. It is run by Mr. Oliver K. 
Whiting, an Englishman, who bears a faint resemblance, both 
in appearance and in zeal, to Mr. Frank Buchman. “You must 
stop me if I get too excited,’ he told a group of British business 
executives, ‘but I just want to tell everyone about the 
wonderful things the course can do.’ The course, which takes 
up one evening a week for fourteen weeks (with a dinner in the 
fifteenth) is, basically, the teaching of public speaking. This in 
its turn is supposed to overcome shyness, which victory is 
supposed to lead to financial success. In America, many firms 
send their timid employees to the course, whence they return, 
it is said, raging ext~overts and excellent salesmen. The 
emphasis at each meeting is on friendliness, and the student 
quickly learns a set of ingratiating techniques (always to smile, 
to look a man straight in the eye, to write birthdays on your cuff 
so you don’t forget them, to develop a firm handshake) that may 
seem, to the inhibited Englishman, more suitable to the nursery 
than to the hotel rooms in which they are taught. One meek, 
tongue-tied American businessman, through the course, 
became so delighted with the sound of his own voice that, in 
order not to waste Sundays, he joined a Quaker meeting-house, 
as he’d found that the Quaker service encouraged speaking. 
7 * * 


MISS BARBARA CARTLAND, who may in the idiom of publishers’ 
blurbs be described as the daughter of Mrs. Gerald Legge’s 
grandmother, is by no means the kind of lady to hide her 
twinkle under a bushel. She has already advertised a book of 
hers by sending round a touting card from which a commercial 
sentimentality dripped as stickily as treacle. Now she is adver- 
tising her column in a Sunday newspaper. A friend of mine 
has received a postcard with this on the back: ‘I am now 
writing every week in the Sunday Dispatch. | am very out- 
spoken and I do hope you will read what I have to say— 
Barbara Cartland.’ The front is decorated with a photograph 
of Miss Cartland—in the same style. PHAROS 
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Trade Union Travesties 


By HARRY DOUGLASS* 


E live today in an age of Governmental appeals: 
W com for productivity, appeals for restraint, 

appeals to have regard for the evils of inflation, 
appeals to men not to strike. Whether this habit of appealing 
to the noble side of our nature is a legacy of wartime 
experience is a matter for conjecture. During the war appeals 
could be made successfully to all sections of the community 
as the goal was clear, definite, simple and much to be desired 
—the winning of the war. But when the war came to an end 
the atmosphere changed and the different pressures in a 
democratic country naturally emerged, e.g., investors pressed 
for high profits, workers pressed for high wages. The vatious 
employers’ organisations went into action, some encouraging 
high prices, even creating monopolies. The trade unions, with 
their vastly increased power, negotiated wages and conditions 
on the basis of the prosperous conditions of which the 
Government boasted. 

It will be remembered that after 1945 the Conservative 
Opposition was ruthless. The primary objective was the unseat- 
ing of the Socialists. “The duty of the Opposition is to oppose’ 
was quoted by no less a person than Churchill himself. With 
such an authoritative voice to support them, small wonder 
that the 1949 devaluation was hailed by the Opposition as a 
political victory rather than economic tragedy. There will, 
therefore. be no political restraint, nor can it be expected, in 
attacking the present Government, who now find themselves 
pushed towards the same brink of devaluation. 

How far then can we expect an industrial response to 
political appeals for economic sanity? The answer is simple: 
to the extent that employers’ organisations and trade unions 
believe it is to their respective interests. It is not an appeal that is 
necessary but argument; and, let us be frank, argument directed 
to self-interest. After all, men who pay their trade union con- 
tributions expect trade unionism to pay off; they expect better 
standards of living and better conditions of work to be nego- 
tiated by their unions. That is the reason for the existence of 
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trade unions. There can be no doubt that wages have 
increased much more quickly over recent years than ever 
before. If increased wages mean that trade unionism has 
paid off, trade unionists have, at least, had a measure of 
satisfaction. There is, however, a growing cynicism in the 
mind of the wage-earner as increasing prices not only chase 
wage increases but often anticipate them. The wage-earner 
also has savings and is concerned that their value is decreasing, 
Many wage-earners approaching retiring age are, indeed, 
distressed at the threat to their standard of life in retirement. 
Here is self-interest for the trade unions—and it is arguments, 
not appeals, which compel attention. 

TUC visits to the Chancellor inevitably bring to the surface 
the conflict in political policies; these have been made clear 
in TUC statements, anyway. But the issues are too serious 
to allow the discussions to be confined to recrimination. The 
TUC delegate with experience of the inter-war years is keenly 
conscious of the shadow of unemployment and insecurity 
which trails in the wake of inflation, wherever the fault lies, 
Political jubilation at the discomfiture of the Government 
would turn a bit sour in the dole queue. No trade union leader 
can ignore the threat to his members’ security inherent in the 
present economic situation. An irresponsible attitude would 
react adversely on the whole of the Labour movement. An 
attitude of responsibility is essential if Labour is to persuade 
people that it would be good for the country if in power. With 
the balance of payments against us last year to the extent of 
£103 million, our consumption must be cut if inflation is 
to be controlled. No political party disputes this; the quarrel 
is not whether consumption should be cut, but how. It is a 
melancholy thought that in one year British exports rose by 
6 per cent., West German by 17 per cent. and Japanese by 
24 per cent. At the same time our imports rose by 114 per 
cent. These are matters which warrant continual attention by 
the TUC and it is a good thing that the door of the Treasury 
is open to them. 

What has happened to bring us to this sorry state of affairs? 
Why are we falling behind in the competitive markets of the 
world? There are many reasons but not the least are lost pro- 
duction and loss of customers’ confidence because of strikes. 
Delivery dates are as important to our customers as prices, 
sometimes more important. It is bad enough when delivery 
dates are far ahead; it is much worse when they are further 
delayed by strikes, particularly when these are unofficial. There 
must be sanctity of agreements between employers and trade 
unions, and unions must accept responsibility for their obser- 
vance. The first step towards productivity is a smooth flow of 
well-organised production, which is the only sound road to a 
well-filled pay packet. Unofficial strikes, i.e., strikes against 
the advice of a union’s Executive Council, are not only foolish 
but reprehensible as they both stem the flow of production 
and upset the plans of the union. The day is long past when 
trade union officials could be short-term opportunists. If 
unofficial strikes against the employers are reprehensible, what 
can be said about inter-union strikes? Are trade unionists 
becoming so reckless that they must use “Teddy-boy’ tactics 
on each other? The brotherhood of man has a hollow sound 
in such an atmosphere. The movement which was built by 
sincere men on a religious and ethical foundation is being 
made to look not only foolish but vicious, and if persisted in 
will discredit trade unionism and ultimately destroy it. Then 
there is the striker who takes up outside work at his trade 
whilst the less fortunate, often those not directly involved, 
either have reduced pay packets or become unemployed as 
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a consequence of the strike. Such callous disregard of fellow 
trade unionists is at complete variance with the elementary 
principles of trade unionism. 

If unofficial strikes are closely examined, Communist 
organisation will be found at the root of most of them. We 
have been much too prone to underrate the success of the 
Communists and their friends in Britain in holding up pro- 
duction. It is the Communist axiom that capitalist economies 
must fail and they are determined not only to prove this but 
to bring it about. One of the reasons Russia does not have 
balance of payments problems is that purchase taxes are put 
on to food and clothing and the essentials of life; such 
luxuries as television and cars are untaxed. The bulk of wages, 
therefore, go on food, clothes and such essentials. The élite 
can buy their luxuries cheaply while taxation skims the roubles 
from the pay packets of the more lowly. Strikes and restrictive 
practices are illegal; the norm is set by the Stakhanovite. Yet 
it is the disciples of such a system who persuade British trade 
unionists to indulge in strikes on the most trivial pretext. 

Malenkov has much to stimulate his laughter when studying 
British production problems. 


Myths and Monoliths 


By S. E. FINER* 


E have been told so recently, so often, so 
WV ssa that the Cabinet is an autocracy, the 

two great parties ‘monolithic,’ and the independent 
expression of opinion inside them impossible—that we are 
in great danger of denying the evidence of our own eyes. 

For the last three months I have been filing newspaper 
references to the Parliamentary ‘lobby.’ The shrimp-pickers 
of Morecambe, the lovers of the Kennet and Avon Canal, 
the National Union of Teachers, the inshore fishermen, the 
Road Haulage Association, the clean air advocates, have all 
had their flings and each one has been, in part at least, success- 
ful. In every case the Government has been subjected to back- 
bench pressure and has, in whole or in part, surrendered to it. 

Is this a symptom of disintegration in the Conservative Party 
(as some allege)? Or is it not simply a reversion to the 
approach to legislation characteristic of the 1930s? I should 
say that this is the true explanation. The Conservative Party 
is reverting to the practices of its comfortable years between 
1931 and 1940. And there are inherent reasons for it to behave 
in this way. 

The first reason is part of a much wider theme, the rela- 
tionship between the political parties and the special-interest 
groups. Many professional and other interests are represented 
in both the British parties and an even larger number are 
uncommitted to either and are therefore the object of covetous 
attention from both. But a significant thing about British 
political parties is the fact that certain interest groups are 
aligned exclusively with either one or the other. Just as it is 
almost impossible to find a trade union affiliated to the Con- 
servative Party so it is very rare to find a trade association 
affiliated to or ‘aligned with’ the Labour Party. Trade associa- 
tions are exclusively embedded in the structure and the policy 
of the Conservative Party. They are not affiliated to the Con- 
servative Party, but they are ‘aligned’ with it, i.e., their con- 
nection with it is through overlapping membership. Members 
of trade associations vote nine-to-one Conservative rather than 
Labour. Conservative Party officers, candidates and MPs are 
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largely drawn from members of trade associations, almost 
none of whom is a Labour candidate or MP. And it may be 
surmised (there is no concrete evidence) that individual mem- 
bers of trade associations pay donations to the Conservative 
Party rather than the Labour Party. Although this is ‘align- 
ment,’ not ‘affiliation,’ the result is much the same. The Con- 
servative Party claims the almost exclusive support of com- 
mercial and industrial associations. 

On the other hand, Conservative voting support—to the 
tune of some six million votes—comes from working-class 
voters. Without this vote the Conservative Party would be a 
permanent minority. Its leaders must therefore reconcile many 
more conflicting interests than the Labour Party. Vicariously, 
but masterfully, trade unions have a large foot in the door of 
Nos. 10 and 11 Downing Street; and the Conservative leader- 
ship has also to reconcile conflicts between the various 
industrial and commercial interests which form its hard core. 
For these by no means see eye to eye; ever since 1952, for 
example, the Association of British Chambers of Commerce 
has taken a line about the future of the British Road Services 
radically different from the Road Haulage Association. 

The first reason for the recent backbench revolts lies in 
the internecine conflict between these interest-groups ‘aligned’ 
with the party, ie., giving it electoral, organisational and 
financial support, and directly represented by groups of MP3. 
There are other reasons, too. Unlike the Labour Party, which 
spent from 1931-45 working out very detailed plans, the Con- 
servative Party, partly by temperament and partly because 
its following is so much more heterogeneous, has contented 
itself with vaguer formula. When these come to be acted on 
there is naturally much scope for disagreement. 

A third reason is organisational. The backbench committees 
of the Conservative Party are not presided over by Ministers. 
In the Labour Party a Minister is always present. Furthermore, 
the full meetings of the Parliamentary Labour Party take 
binding decisions; the 1922 Committee is merely deliberative. 
The result of Labour MPs being tied to the support of a 
particular line of policy is to have acquired (except where 
the internal clash of policies becomes ungovernable, as with 
the emergence of the Bevanites in 1950) an air of much greater 
solidarity than perhaps really exists. But the Conservative 
system makes agreement between front and backbenchers 
more precarious than in the Labour Party and leaves it so; 
and hence an appearance of dissidence which may be as 
exaggerated as the apparent Labour solidarity of 1945-50. 

It may also be that Conservatives differ from the Labour 
Party on the role of Government. In 1945-50 the Labour 
Party seemed to think that, having produced a programme and 
got a Parliamentary majority, it had not only a right but a 
duty to carry out its programme to the letter. This is almost 
a plebiscitary theory of government. The Conservative theory 
is much nearer the old representative theory. The programmes 
are studiously vague. There is more belief that the task of 
government is to act in its wisdom and as circumstances 
dictate. Also in this conception, the role of government seems 
to be, as far as possible to limit itself to being ‘an honest 
broker.’ The traditional Conservative approach has been to 
try to induce the conflicting interests to settle their own 
differences, the government only coming in at the last stage 
to settle any outstanding difficulties and to give the stamp of 
statutory approval to the patchwork. 

In all this there remains one big question mark. How do 
the backbench pressures manage to prevail over what is so 
often called the Cabinet dictatorship? The Cabinet can 
certainly insist on its point of view and defy its backbenchers. 
But any Cabinet that habitually enforces its policy by three 
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line Whips without giving any quid pro quo to its various 
dissident components would collapse. Ministers can defy all 
of the backbenchers some of the time and some of them all 
of the time, but it is quite out of the question to defy all of 
them all of the time; that way ruin lies. 

The prospect for backbench successes can be reduced to 
three formule: 

The formula for victory is: (Opposition + backbench 
pressure) v. Minister. The recent defeat of Ministers on Mr. 
Sparks’s derating Bill; the success of the National Union of 
Teachers against Sir David Eccles; the success of back- 
bench pressures in getting Mr. Heathcoat-Amory to amend 
his White Fish Subsidy Order; all follow this formula. 

The formula for defeat is: (Opposition + Minister) v. 
backbench pressure. For instance, the Road Haulage Associa- 
tion have failed to get the total disbandment of British Road 
Services. Here the Minister was able to rest on his own 
supporters in the party together with the wholehearted 
support of the Parliamentary Opposition. 

Phe third formula is indeterminacy. This is: Opposition 
v. (Minister+backbench pressures). The present Monopolies 
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Bill is a case of this. On such occasions the widely disparate 
interests of backbench pressure support the Minister because 
they have worse to fear from the Opposition; but they scramble 
to get their own special interests at least partially looked 
after in the committee stage. This is what will happen on the 
Monopolies Bill. The NUM, the FBI and the ABCC have 
jointly issued a general statement (largely formal); but they 
have appended to it five concrete suggestions of detail which 
(if I am any judge) they will press, successfully, in committee, 

The talk of monolithic, disciplined parties, highly con. 
trolled by Cabinet oligarchs is mostly an illusion based on 
taking Second Reading debates seriously. These stage. 
managed scenes, with their set speeches, merely reflect 
decisions already taken in the party meetings and among the 
backbench groups. This makes an analysis of the behaviour 
of a political party difficult because it is now harder to find 
out what is really going on than in the old days where Second 
Reading really did express divisions in the Parliamentary 
parties. But there is no reason at all for us to conclude that 
the parties are any more monolithic, any less alive, than they 
ever were. It may even be very much the reverse. 


Truman in the Saddle 


By D. W 


N discussing what is the most dramatic, if not most 
important section of his Memoirs,* the removal of General 
MacArthur, Mr. Truman recalls a story of Lincoln and 

that other brilliant product of West Point, General McClellan. 
McClellan, Lincoln said, reminded him ‘of the man whose 
horse kicked up and stuck his foot through the stirrup. He 
said to the horse: “If you are going to get on, I will get off.” ’ 
It was McClellan who had to get off; it was Douglas 
MacArthur who had to get off. For both Lincoln and Truman 
had a firm idea that the office of Commander-in-Chief which 
they held concurrently with the presidency, meant something. 
It meant civilian control. And if in the first volume of his 
Memoirs Mr. Truman succeeded in giving some impression 
of the sudden, crushing burden of the presidency, here he 
gives an impression of a man who had grown up to his job, 
who never for a moment forgot or underestimated his respon- 
sibilities, but who did not lose sleep in fretting over the 
inevitable, of a man who, when he had made up his mind, 
went ahead, did what he thought right and let the chips fall 
where they might. One guesses that Mr. Truman does not 
much admire, as a President, General Grant, but what the 
soldier said of U. S. Grant the spectator must say of H. S. 
Truman: ‘He doesn’t scare easily.’ 

A man who scared easily would have passed many sleepless 
nights during Mr. Truman’s years of office. The Berlin 
blockade, the Russian atomic explosion, the invasion of South 
Korea were disturbing enough. But even if Mr. Truman had 
known what we now know, that Russia was ruled by a man 
no more sane than Ivan the Terrible, he wouldn’t have 
scared. So he rose to all the occasions; ordered the air-lift, 
ordered the making of the H-bomb and, in the crisis of 1950, 
deceived the Washington wits who had prophesied that the 
United States would give South Korea every kind of aid 
except help. The decision to intervene with ground forces in 
Korea was, perhaps, the most important recorded here; it 
is recorded soberly, without vainglory. 





* Memoirs. Vol. 2: Years of Triumph and Hope. By Harry S. 
Truman. (Hodder and Stoughton, 30s.) 
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That intervention involved Mr. Truman in many crises. 
There was the shock of the defeat of General MacArthur by 
the Chinese. Since Mr. Truman doesn’t scare easily, he rather 
fails to convey to the British reader the fact that a great 
many Americans scare more easily than he does and fails 
to convey the tension, the Dunkirk atmosphere that I noticed 
on arriving in New York and Washington in December, 1950. 
Would the Marines get out? It was a question that was on 
every lip and, since we have never managed to develop enough 
sympathetic imagination to understand the strain that the 
Korean war imposed on the American people, we cannot 
understand fully the great service that the brave ‘chipper’ 
ex-artillery officer in the White House rendered when he kept 
the boat steady. Of course, the news was bad, ominous, but 
what of it? 

’Tis true there’s better booze than brine, 
But he that drowns must drink it. 

And O, my lass, the news is news, 

That men have heard before. 


The Marines did return and President Truman was left to 
face the problem of a discomfited general with an ego 
developed even beyond the standard set by General McClellan. 
General MacArthur wanted to run a war his way; Mr. Truman 
was determined that it should be run as he ordered, and when 
the clash came General MacArthur was removed or, as the 
Americans say, had the rug pulled from under him. In the 
long run this demonstration against proconsular claims may 
be the most important institutional legacy of the Truman 
presidency and it came with especial force from Mr. Truman. 
For it was a common enough criticism of his first term that 
he had too reverential an attitude to the ‘high brass,’ was too 
willing to use them for all kinds of non-military jobs, that 
Colonel Truman assumed that high military rank meant more 
than just high military rank. 

If Mr. Truman ever thought that, he was cured not only 
by General MacArthur but by General Eisenhower. Rightly 
or wrongly, Mr. Truman thought that General Eisenhower, as 
the Republican candidate, was, whether he knew it or not, 
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Let us take you to FRANCE, land of mirth, perpetual 
ou-la-la and the omnipresence of the shocking. 

If at first you see nothing but respectable civil 
servants with civil families dressed in Sunday black, 
turn at once to our Guide Book where you will learn 
that France is essentially gay. And (avoiding the 
three English-looking spinsters in tweed coats sitting 
on the plage under umbrellas) realise that it is 
essentially and sunnily Gallic as well. If you are tired 
of finding, from Normandy to Provence, that every- 
one is a political specialist with a neatly rational 
political argument, let us tell you all about the incon- 
sequence, informality and irresponsibility of Gallic wit. 


For literature and art, know that France is the 
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capital of mad experiment and the birthplace of 
ephemeral Isms. Take no notice if you find (see inset) 
an Academy of professors in seven day session over 
the correct position of an apostrophe. 

Look at the simple Worker, drinking solitary at his 
table a humble pastis or a double pernod before going 
to work in the morning, and try, if he seems to you 
a little blank, to look at him in perschwepptive —For 
here is France of the softly southern slopes whose 
grape is warming the responsive palate and feeding 
the mental resilience of the expert in the art of 
living. 

Look quite firmly ; because the Guide Book Cannot 
be Wrong. 


Written by Stephen Potter designed by George Haw 
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playing politics. So President Truman expressed himself with 
his usual vivacious candour. He forgot that candidate 
Eisenhower was not used to the rough and tumble of politics, 
that what passed for simple, frank political warfare in Kansas 
City was not so perceived by a candidate who had led the 
sheltered life of an army officer. Obviously Mr. Truman 
thought that President-elect Eisenhower sulked, and any 
remaining shreds of reverence for the high brass that President 
Truman may have had went with the wind. It is difficult, in 
any circumstances, to see Mr. Truman, a good Democrat if 
ever there was one, welcoming a Republican President, but 
it may be guessed that he would rather that the next Repub- 
lican President were a civilian (but not, one may suspect, 
Mr. Nixon). 

Mr. Truman’s belief in politics as an art and craft and the 
highest form of service is illustrated by his account of his 
meetings with Lord Attlee during that winter meeting in 
Washington when, so the gullible averred here, only the 
sagacity of the Prime Minister saved us from the risks of a 
world war launched by the impetuous President. Mr. Truman 
did not agree with all or, perhaps, with most of what his 
guest said. He turned on Mr. Acheson to put some pertinent 
rhetorical questions (they are still worth pondering), but the 
Prime Minister, like the President, was a politician. He could 
understand what it was to have to deal with people like 
Senator Wherry. He had his own headaches at home. It is 
an entertaining and illuminating story, with its necessary 
amount of semi-comic relief, with the picture of Sir Oliver 
Franks, who normally towered above the two statesmen, on 
his knees between them, drafting, with his famous skill, an 
agreed statement (not the same thing as an agreement). 

For the student of American politics and even for the 
British reader (if such there be) who cares nothing for the 
arcana imperii of the American system, the revelations of how 
the presidency works and what Mr. Truman thought of his 
job, are fascinating. We see him determined not to permit 
any diminution of the prerogatives of his office and convinced 
that the essential presidential functions cannot be delegated. 
It is, I think, the opinion of most competent observers, that 
as an administrator, as the manager of ‘the Presidency,’ Mr. 
Truman was very superior to FDR. There was far less over- 
lapping, far less playing off one official against another, no 
equivalent of Harry Hopkins (or of Colonel House). Mr. 
Truman was and is industrious; he rose early, he read docu- 
ments, not précis or-briefings, he delegated widely and wisely. 
But there was a limit. On his desk stood the engraved legend, 
‘The buck stops here.’ The President is not the head of a 
team any more than Joe Louis was the head of a team. We 
have here Mr. Truman’s considered judgement on his job: 
‘I do not know of any easy way to be President. It is more 
than a full-time job, and the relaxations are few. 

Naturally enough, the sections of this book that deal with 
world affairs have the most general appeal. We see the United 
States scraping the bottom of the barrel when the Korean War 
revealed the military weakness of the United States (a weakness 
ior which Mr. Truman has some responsibility if the American 
people have more). We have an account of the origins of the 
‘Truman Doctrine’ and of the ‘Marshall Plan’ which, as Mr. 
Truman points out, was really first adumbrated by Mr. Dean 
Acheson, but it required the authority of General Marshall 
and, perhaps, the especial sacredness of a Harvard Com- 
mencement to get the idea over, a great, generous, bold idea 
that owed a great deal of its success to that well-known 
saboteur of Soviet policy the late ‘Stalin’ and his hatchet man 
‘Molotov.’ (I put these names in quotes as, by the time this 
appears, the persons who used these pseudonyms may have 
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suffered a damnatio reducing them to their real names.) If 
‘Stalin’ had not forbidden the satellites to participate, the 
Marshall plan might never have got through Congress. Perhaps 
what the Soviet Union needs is a Joe McCarthy to uncover 
‘twenty years of treason.’ Can Joe Stalin have been an agent 
of MIS or the CIA? When will a Soviet leader plead the Fifth 
Amendment? Today, Mr. Truman, still smarting under 
Republican imputations of being ‘soft on Communism,’ stil] 
sore at General Eisenhower for his refusal to defend General 
Marshall against Senator McCarthy, may reflect that Alger 
Hiss was nothing to Beria, that the United States escaped 
boring from within better than did the USSR. But even g0, 
I do not expect Mr. Truman to forgive ‘Senator McCarthy, 
Mr. Nixon or even President Eisenhower. 

Mr. Truman, good Baptist as he is, doesn’t forgive easily 
and there are some delightfully acid portraits, recalling the 
famous assault on the ‘remote and ineffectual’ music critic 
who dared to attack Miss Truman’s singing. Endearing him- 
self to millions of American fathers, Mr. Truman slapped 
down the critic, who took it, nobly, as all in the day’s work. 
After all, only a lunatic would set up as a music critic and 
expect to be loved. But it may be surmised that the most 
eminent or, at any rate, best advertised member of the 
American genero, Mr. Bernard Baruch, will not like this little 
sketch: ‘He had always seen to it that his suggestions and 
recommendations, not always requested by the President, 
would be given publicity. Most Presidents have received more 
advice than they can possibly use. But Baruch is the only man 
to my knowledge who has built a reputation on a self-assumed 
unofficial status as “adviser.” Mr. Baruch, sitting in con- 
spicuous anonymity on a park bench, ‘waiting for Godot,’ was 
not pleased, we may imagine, by the public brush-off he got. 
Possibly Mr. Adlai Stevenson was not pleased, either, with 
the advice that, more in sorrow than in anger, Mr. Truman 
recounts that he gave and that was not taken. Senator Kefauver 
is also given tepid praise and some candid counsel, and Senator 
Barkley is told how he missed the boat in 1952. It is evident 
that Mr. Truman thinks that the Democratic candidates in 
1952 in various ways mismanaged the campaign, though Mr. 
Truman admits that no one, probably, could have beaten the 
Eisenhower symbol. He tells us that he had decided not to 
run himself long before he announced it to a stunned party. 
Mr. Truman has always been fond of history and although 
the amendment limiting the President to two terms did not 
apply to him, he refused to run. He had already made up his 
mind. He remembered the great days of the Roman Republic; 
he remembered Cincinnatus. (H. G. Wells was possibly right 
when he said that it was Plutarch that kept the United States 
a republic.) The republican form of government is in danger 
and we must have regard to the wisdom of the ancestors. Sic 
fortis Etruria crevit. 

The Republic still stands. Mr. Truman is always ready to 
counsel his fellow-countrymen and he is listened to. He 
deserves to be. His second vo!ume not only shows a man 
better fitted for his terrible job, but there is more of the highly 
personal voice of HST than there was in Volume One. That 
voice is not that of a timid or diffident man. It is the voice of 
a courageous and patriotic and cheerful American. And these 
pages recalled many things to me, but above all that joyous 
entry to Washington after the election of 1948, with the 
re-elected President waving the Chicago Tribune with the giant 
banner headline of ‘the greatest newspaper in the world’: 
‘Dewey Elected.” The man who had made a monkey of 
Governor Dewey and Colonel McCormick was a match for 
Stalin. It’s good to have him around, so the Americans think. 
So do lL. 
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City and Suburban 
By JOHN BETJEMAN 


IDDEN away in one of the dullest parts of The Times 

I saw the news that the Record Office Museum was to 

be closed until further notice. This museum of letters 
patent, treaties and signatures, frowned on by statues of the 
Masters of the Rolls, must be interesting to many of my 
readers. Though it is dull to me I have long enjoyed its dullness 
and used it as a place of repose. I telephoned to the Record 
Office to discover whether ‘until further notice’ meant, as it 
usually does when employed by Government departments, ‘for 
ever.’ I am happy to tell you it does not. The Museum is being 
tarted up by the Ministry of Works who, I hope, will not disturb 
its calm atmosphere. Its greatest treasure is the Domesday 
Book. I had a friend in the Record Office who was given a 
sealed envelope before the war and told not to open it until 
the day war was declared. When that day arrived he opened 
the letter and read: “Take the Domesday Book to Market 
Harborough and await further instructions.’ I like to think 
that he is still there. 


ROUND THE EXCHANGES 


I did a tour this week of the Exchanges of the City of 
London. The most crowded is the Stock Exchange. From the 
public gallery, which is a glass tank almost in the ceiling of the 
building, one looks down on a nest of black ants and a few 
dark blue ones and a very few wearing bowler hats, all walking 
among litter like Newlands Corner after a Bank Holiday. Their 
movements seemed purposeless, and when one of them shouts 
none of the others takes any notice. The weirdest Exchange is 
the Wool Exchange, whose entrance in Basinghall Street, 
designed about 1860, is modern architecture before its time. 
Inside it is a labyrinth of cast-iron staircases, passages and 
sky-lights. In fifteen years, when its lease is up, I suppose we 
shall have to do battle to save this dream-like building, a real 
relic of Mr. Pooter’s London. The most beautiful Exchange 
is the Coal Exchange opposite Billingsgate, designed by 
J. B Bunning (1846-49). Its great domed interior is one of 
the very best in the City, impressive, vast and exquisitely 
detailed. The stanchions of cast-iron supporting the galleries 
are made of a cable motif, the paintings on the panels, by Sang, 
show Victorian industrial scenes (some of them have been 
wantonly ‘creamed over’). I am told this building is threatened, 
for the dead hand of the Coal Board is over it and no longer 
do coal merchants transact their business on its tesselated floor. 
The Royal Exchange has become a museum. It was opened by 
Queen Elizabeth, and Tite’s sumptuous structure is the third 
building on the site. But that great courtyard has to be kept 
open in perpetuity and the constables who open and shut it 
and stand there all day are employed by the Gresham Com- 
mittee, which, with the Mercers’ Company, looks after the 
building. If you’ve been hammered out of the Stock Exchange, 
hauled out of the Coal Exchange and sacked from the Wool 
Exchange you can still do business in the Royal Exchange. 


THE EYE OF THE BEHOLDER 


Some of my only friends to instal] television live in a small 
old thatched manor house of ochre-coloured stone near 
Ilminster in Somerset. They had great difficulty in fixing up a 
mast so as not to disfigure the house. The man who came to do 
it said, ‘1 don’t know what you’re making all this fuss about, 
it’s only an old house. It’s not as if it were a council house or 
new. 
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‘Good Companion’ 


Scribble, scribble, scribble. Nancy was always writing some- 
thing, or to somebody. And now her engagement, . . . So 
Nancy’s father has done the sensible thing, and given the 
girl an advance wedding present —a typewriter, a “Good 
Companion’ portable. As a working housewife, Nancy will 
find her ‘Good Companion’ an all-time time-saver. Today’s 
happiest couples are those whose parents see there’s a ‘Good 


Companion’ among the presents, 


Very enduring friends, Imperial ‘Good 
Companions’, Very eas each yourself on. British from A co Z. 
Iwo models, £26.0.0 and £29.10.0, complete with carrying case. H.P, 


Terms available. Nancy’s model is the £26 one. 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO. LTD. LEICESTER AND HULL 
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The Gobi and the Commissar 


NE night in April, 1941, Slavomir Rawicz, a Polish 

cavalry officer aged twenty-five, escaped from a 

Russian prison camp in north-eastern Siberia. Six 
other men were with him. They were Smith (50), an 
American civil engineer; Paluchowicz (41), a sergeant in the 
Polish cavalry; Makowski (37), an officer: of the Polish 
Frontier Force; Zaro (30), ‘a Yugoslav, I think’; Marchinkovas 
(28), a Lithuanian architect; and Kolemenos (27), a Latvian 
landowner of impressive physique. They had no map, compass 
or money. A year later the four who survived were picked up 
by a Gurkha patrol on Indian territory. They had walked for 
more than 3,000 miles through Siberia, Outer Mongolia, the 
Gobi, and Tibet. Rawicz, with the unflamboyant help of Mr. 
Ronald Downing, tells their astonishing story in The Long 
Walk, which is published by Constable at 15s. 

Before he set out on this fantastically forlorn hope Rawicz 
had suffered at the hands of his captors treatment expressly 
designed to break the human spirit. Because his father’s estate 
lay in the Pripet Marshes, close to the Russian-Polish frontier, 
the Russians were determined to prove that he had been 
engaged in espionage. Torture, starvation, months of solitary 
confinement, weeks of mechanical, repetitive interrogation— 
a long protocol of brutality and degradation led up to a 
sentence of twenty-five years’ imprisonment. Sixty prisoners 
to each locked cattle-truck, wedged together in their own 
excrement. A rail journey lasting weeks, with no protection 
against the cold and almost nothing to eat. A forced march 
from railhead at Irkutsk to the assembly area, where permis- 
sion was granted for the men (still dressed only in cotton) to 
make the snow into wind-breaks with their hands. 

Then the lorries appeared. Long chains were run out from 
their tailboards, the prisoners were handcuffed to them, and 
the crocodile set off towards the Arctic Circle at a brisk walk- 
ing pace. As men died, their corpses were unshackled. 
Blizzards intervened, and after forty days the lorries were 
snowed up. Nomads—the kindly Ostyaks—were summoned, 
and soon the surviving slaves, now chained behind reindeer- 
drawn sledges, resumed their march. They covered in all about 
one thousand miles, the months being December and January. 

Conditions in Camp 303 were tolerable, but Rawicz 
was not prepared to tolerate them for twenty-five years. Escape, 
being strategically out of the question, was tactically not very 
difficult. All his party did by way of preparation was to hoard 
some stale bread, steal some pelts to make moccasins out of, 
and accept the gift of an axe-head from the sympathetic wife of 
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the Commandant; then they crawled under the wire in a snow. 
storm. Rawicz, the only one of the seven who had had a country 
upbringing, dragged a sheepskin behind him to put the dogs off 
the scent; here, and throughout the ill-found, Swiss-Family- 
Robinson months which followed, the townsmen owed more 
than perhaps he or they realised to their young leader’s ground. 
ing in primitive forms of know-how. 

On the shores of Lake Baikal they fell in with Kristina, a 
seventeen-year-old Polish girl on the run from another penal 
settlement, and took her on their strength, a doomed but 
much-loved mascot. Spring came. They crossed the Soviet 
frontier into Outer Mongolia and pressed on south, meeting 
with kindness from the few Mongols they encountered. It was 
at this stage that they began to give Lhasa as their destination, 
thus ensuring, from people with whom they had no lingua 
franca, the considerate respect due to pilgrims. 

Beyond Mongolia lay (though they seem hardly to have been 
aware of this at the time) the pitiless Gobi. They walked 
straight on into it, almost as suicidally as men walking into 
the sea. It was midsummer. They had no food or water with 
them. On the seventh day, by miraculous good luck, they 
struck a tiny oasis. Close to the single water-hole was a stack 
of metal boxes, rusted and fragile with age. Rawicz can think 
of no explanation for their presence; I suspect they may have 
been the relics of a dump established by the Haardt-Citroen 
Expedition, which tried to take tracked vehicles across Chinese 
Central Asia in the Twenties. 


A caravan, travelling from west to east, had camped at 
the water-hole the night before. To follow it represented their 
only real hope of survival; Rawicz does not record that 
they discussed this course of action. Instead, after eating the 
marrow in the camp-fire bones and filling their only receptacle 
—a small cup—with water, they plunged south once more. 
After six days Kristina died, quietly, quickly, without fuss. On 
the tenth day Makowski died. On the thirteenth they found 
water, or at least mud from which water could be drained. But 
they had now been without food for three weeks, and they were 
saved only by the belated realisation that snakes are edible. 
Snakes, though scarce, were the only form of life in the Gobi, 
and on this diet they kept going for another ten days. 

Then they were out of the Gobi and into the borderlands 
of north-west China, where an occasional nomad befriended 
them. They walked on and on, receiving ungrudging hospi- 
tality from the sparse Tibetan villages. Winter closed in on 
the uplands. Suicidal still, they ignored advice to make for 
Lhasa and wait for a caravan to India. By-passing the capital, 
they took the last great fence of mountains blind. The 
Lithuanian died in his sleep one night, and they lost the tooth- 
less, indomitable Paluchowicz down a crevasse. A few days 
later the four scarecrow survivors were explaining themselves 
to a spruce British subaltern in the foothills of the Himalayas. 


Only at one point in this incredible story—where an 
encounter with two abominable snowmen is described—is 
the reader tempted to question its authenticity; yet even this 
passage has many of the dreamlike, inconsequent hallmarks 
af reality. The rest of the simply told narrative bears unmis- 
takably the stamp of truth. It is a reminder of the immense 
resources on which the human spirit can draw if it refuses 
to abandon the quest for freedom; and the adventures it 
describes must be among the most extraordinary in which 
human animals have ever found themselves involved. 
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designed especially 
for the busy small business 


The Studio 44 typewriter and the Summa 15 hand oper- 
ated adding-listing machine have both been designed 
particularly to provide for the needs of the busy small 
business. In their capacity to stand up to the hardest 
work and in their ability to serve the most exacting 
up-to-date needs, these machines lack nothing in per- 
formance compared with much larger and more expen- 
sive machines. 

The completeness and compactness of the Studio type- 
writer and the Summa adding-listing machine have 
been achieved by the skilled engineering design for 
which Olivetti are so famous. , 










Studio 44 





86 character keyboard - Full-length platen - Carriage 
on roller bearings - Key-set tabulator - Personal touch- 
tuning - Standard size ribbon spools - Half-spacing 


Summa 15 





Hand operated - Capacity 10/11 columns - Automatic 
printing - Operates both in sterling and whole numbers 
- Sterling cut-off device - Direct subtraction and credit 
balance - Prints the proof of its balance. 


British Olivetti Ltd. 

10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1 

Sales Branches: 

London - 32/34 Worship Street, E.C. 2. 

Glasgow - 115/207 Summerlee Street, E. 3. B 


Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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March Ist The ministerial meeting of the 
council of the Organisation for Europeah 
Economic Co-operation ended in Paris yesterday 
with agreement to appoint a special committee 
to deal with matters relating to nuclear energy. 
Britain’s first privately owned research reactor is 
being constructed by the A.E.I. John Thompson 
Nuclear Energy Company at the A.E.I. 

Research Establishment. 





March 2nd The Shackleton base is established 
at Vahsel Bay by the advance party of the 
British Transantarctic Expedition. 

Amongst the explorers’ stores are Ediswan 
switches and the Mazda lamps which will light 
their living quarters and laboratories. 


March 3rd The House of the Future, which is 

built of plastic, is one of the most interesting 
features of the ‘Daily Mail’ Ideal Home Exhibition. 
The kitchen in this house without doors is 

planned by Hotpoint, who also devised and produced 
most of the electrical appliances. 
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99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


Euston 3221 


Letters to the Editor 


J. E. M. Arden 


Lord Birkenhead, 
Martin Lindsay, MP, 
W. S. Howard 


J. M. L. North 

Rt. Rev. H. L. Hornby 
F. W. Harvey 

T. L. Littlewood 

Robin Marris 


Distortion with a Difference 
The Lost Leader 


An Arrested Bureaucracy 
Judas’s Service 
Gloucestershire’s Laureate 
See What I Mean ? 
What’s in a Name? 





DISTORTION WITH A DIFFERENCE 
Sik,—You imply in your ‘Portrait of the Week’ 
that Mr. Arthur Koestler has now been shown 
to have been right when, in Darkness at Noon, 
he depicted the NKVD promising its victims 
that, when sufficient time had passed, the truth 
would Be published. This calls for several 
comments. In the first place it is reasonably 
certain that the Stalinist political machine 
could never have made such a promise and 
was fully intent on blackening its victims’ 
names permanently. The change that has been 
taking place is due to the partial disintegration 
of that machine and, probably, to a desire of 
some individual leaders to use the past against 
the others. Secondly, none of those publicly 
tried in the USSR has (yet at least) been 
rehabilitated—that has been reserved for army 
officers and vanished Stalinists. Thirdly, and 
more important, the disappearance of the old 
falsehoods in these matters does not mean that 
the versions being put in their place are neces- 
truc. It is claimed in Hungary, for 
instance, that the Rajk trial was the sole 
responsibility of the police chief, Gabor Peter, 
and not of Rakosi. But it has been fully 
established by Count Karolyi) that 
Rakosi knew the falsehood of the charges 
against Rajk. In fact we are now simply being 
asked to believe in a different set of criminal 
agents of the West, headed by the imperialist 
agent and British spy Beria. The only pos- 
sible sense in which this involves a closer 
approach to the truth is that it is a falsehood 
about a much smaller group of people—to 
that extent, indeed, one must admit that it is 
an improvement. (Ironically enough, one of 
the original accusations against Beria, circu- 
lated with ‘documentary proof’ to the foreign 
Communist Parties, was that he was conspir- 
ing with Tito.) 

It may be noted, incidentally, that several 
important trials have taken place since the 
deaths of Stalin and Beria: who, one wonders, 
“will be blamed for the execution of such men 
as the ‘Titoist’ Patrascanu, former Secretary of 
the Rumanian Communist Party, in April, 
1954?—Yours faithfully, 


sarily 


(c.g., 


J. E. M. ARDEN 


London, SW3 


THE LOST LEADER 

Sir,—May I refer to the unsigned article in 
your issue of April 6 called ‘The Lost Leader’? 
I am, of course, familiar with the convention 
that leading political articles are frequently un- 
signed, and it is for this reason that I have 
never written one. If you are going to make 
an acrimonious personal attack upon a public 
man who has to accept responsibility at 
moments of crisis, it has always appeared to 
me to be cowardly not to sign your article. 

I have never seen a Test Match in Australia, 
but I have been told of the strident non-players 
in the crowd pelting the deep field with empty 
beer bottles. The anonymous political column- 
ist bears a strange resemblance to these bar- 
rackers. In Kipling’s lapidary phrase, after- 
wards used with deadly effect by his cousin 
Stanley Baldwin, he is after ‘power without 
responsibility, the prerogative of the harlot 
throughout the ages.’ 

Sir Anthony Eden has recently been under 
heavy, and often ambushed, fire, and I believe 
that it is now high time that some voice, how- 
ever humble, should be raised except in revile- 
ment. 

The Prime Minister inherited a difficult 
legacy which was not of his own making. Let 
us then give this able and experienced man a 
fair chance to pass through these troubles and 
not encumber him further by unsigned dia- 
tribes.—Yours faithfully, 

BIRKENHEAD 
10 Wilton Street, SW1 

[Lord Birkenhead ought to know that in this 
country leading articles are never signed. They 
express the policy of the newspaper concerned. 
—Editor, Spectator.] 


Sir,—I must protest at the attitude of the 
Spectator to the Prime Minister which culmi- 
nated in last week’s first leader. For some time 
now not a week has gone past without it carry- 
ing every possible criticism and innuendo. This 
has reached such a pitch that one can only 
assume that it is sustained either by a personal 
editorial vendetta or by an irresponsible desire 
to make the paper bought at all costs. The 
alleged lack of confidence has no basis what- 
ever among those who are in the best position 
to judge—his party colleagues in the House.— 
Yours faithfully, 

MARTIN LINDSAY 
House of Commons 

* 


Sir,—In recent years history has shown that 
‘press’ attacks on more than one Prime Minis- 
ter have been animated by personal feelings or 
by spite because of favours which did not 
come. 

Can we be assured that attacks on Sir 
Anthony Eden in the Spectator are completely 
disinterested ?—Y ours faithfully. 

W. S. HOWARD 
United University Club, 1 Suffolk Street, SW1 
[Yes.—Editor, Spectator.] 


AN ARRESTED BUREAUCRACY 


Sir,—I am most grateful to Dr. Johnson, MP, 
for having summed up so concisely the reasons 
for the continued monopoly of the State- 
managed pubs in Carlisle. The only reason 
which the Conservative Administration can 
advance is that they have been there for a 
long time and this has created local vested 
interests which are most difficult to shift. This 
league is at present circulating a petition 
and if we can obtain enough signatures it is 
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to be hoped that our bureaucratic monopolists 
will be shifted from their ‘rock face’ as Dr. 
Johnson puts it. Whilst we do not wish them 
to hurtle down into the abyss, we would like 
to see other energetic climbers also climbing 
the face, and maybe showing the bureaucrats 
the way up. 

I would like to pass one other comment on 
this very peculiar set-up and that is the un- 
fortunate fact that the legislation which 
created this State monopoly also placed it to 
all intents and purposes beyond the control of 
the local licensing bench. Applications for new 
licences and complaints against the existing 
licences are exclusively the concern of the 
Secretary of State, who thus incorporates in 
one person the functions of brewer, publican 
and magistrate—quite apart from the fact that 
he is also the head of the police force. This 
seems to us to be a most undesirable set-up 
and one that should not be tolerated in our 
allegedly highly developed and democratic 
society.—Yours faithfully, 

J, M. L. NORTH 
Chairman 


Carlisle and District Licensing Reform League 


JUDAS’S SERVICE 

Sir,—The Rev. J. K. Nettlefold is too caustic 
in his comments on Mr. Hollis’s most interest- 
ing article. One is not necessarily a funda- 
mentalist if one takes the Fourth Gospel 
seriously. Mr. Nettlefold says ‘The first three 
Gospels are much more valuable as history 
than the fourth’ — a highly questionable 
statement. In his chronology of the last days. 
St. John shows himself to be the most careful 
historian of them all. The Synoptists say that 
the Last Supper was a passover meal; if it was, 
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the chief priests did precisely what they had 
determined not to do, in carrying out the 
arrest during the feast. St. John clears up the 
discrepancy, telling us that the Last Supper 
was ‘before the feast of the passover,’ and that, 
when Pilate passed sentence, ‘it was the 
Preparation of the passover; it was about the 
sixth hour.’ 


Mr. Nettlefold lightly dismisses certain 
incidents as ‘very improbable’ and ‘most im- 
probable’ without telling us why. There does 
not seem to be anything inconceivable in the 
statement that, at the arrest, ‘they went back- 
ward and fell to the ground.’ Together with the 
cohort of Roman soldiers ordered to carry out 
the arrest, there comes a motley crowd of 
underlings from the chief priests and 
Pharisees; these would have heard much talk of 
Jesus and His claims, and they may well have 
felt some awe of Him; when, therefore, they 
are confronted with the unarmed yet dominat- 
ing Figure coming forward from the darkness 
and saying ‘I am the man you are looking for,’ 
they shrink back, and in the confusion some of 


them stumble and fall. What is ‘very 
improbable’ about it? 
In any case, this arbitrary dismissal of 


incidents, on no other ground than that they 
do not easily fit one’s own preconceptions of 
what is likely, is an unprofitable process. 
Jesus of Nazareth was a ‘very improbable’ 
Person: would Mr. Nettlefold on that account 
say that He never existed at all?—Yours 
faithfully, 

H. L. HORNBY 
Grabbist House, Dunster, Somerset 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE’S LAUREATE 


Sir,—Thanking John Betjeman for his kind 
reference and inquiry (March 23), I am glad 
to assure him that I am alive—and still writing. 
Last week I celebrated my sixty-eighth birth- 
day with a meal of Severn elvers which 
should strengthen me to reach the ‘allotted 
span.’ —Yours faithfully, 

F. W. HARVEY 
High View, Yorkley, Near Lydney, Glos 


SEE WHAT I MEAN? 


Sir,—Your contributor, Robert Hancock, by 
implication, lays a charge of corruption and 
favouritism against members of this Associa- 
tion working for the BBC and in Independent 
Television. This is one of those anonymous, 
collective accusations which enable an indi- 
vidual to escape the consequences of direct 
libel, and which leave the intended bad taste 
nevertheless. 

Perhaps Mr. Hancock would agree with me 
that it is ‘common ground’ that the press is 
sometimes staffed by individuals against whom 
accusations of abuse of their professional 
position are levelled, and that sometimes these 
accusations are true. 

If Mr. Hancock has specific evidence of the 
acceptance of bribes by members of, for 
example, the Gramophone Department of the 
BBC and is prepared to make it public, I 
shall be glad to afford him any public redress 
which he may feel is due in the light of the 
implication contained in this letter. If he has 
no such evidence, he will presumably be 
equally ready to admit it publicly in order to 


ontemporary Arts 
Kiss Me Cressida 


Troitus AND CressipA. By William Shake- 
speare. (Old Vic.-——THE POWER AND THE 
Giory. By Graham Greene. Adapted by 
Denis Cannan and Pierre Bost. (Phcenix.) 


It would have warmed your heart to see, and 
hear, the party of Russians sitting in front of 
me revelling in Troilus and Cressida; at first 
timidly, like boys giggling in church; then, in 
the scene where Cressida sadly changes into 
her travelling clothes—snuffling, protesting 
undying love, and peeking at herself in the 
mirror—rolling around in their seats. ‘Shake- 
speare without tears?’ one of them inquired. 
It is, indeed. Tyrone Guthrie has taken this 
shambling play and smartened it up, lent it 
cogency as well as fun by giving it a mock- 
Edwardian setting, with the Trojans as genial 
dissolute Ruritanians, and the Greeks as 
arrogant Uhlans—a Menelaus like a desic- 
cated Erich von Stroheim; an Achilles out of 
the ‘build-up-your-biceps’ advertisements; each 
character deftly pinpointed, so that for once 
there is no need to peer at programmes, 
sorting Antenor from Helenus, Deiphobus 
from Diomedes; and, bestriding the stage, a 
really notable Pandarus, 

It is Paul Rogers’s Pandarus that first sows 
doubt. He is so very much more at home in 
the setting than any of the rest of them— 
except Rosemary Harris; and her Cressida, 
though delightful in the early sparring with 
him, and in the farewell to Troilus, is uneasy 
when left alone with the audience and Shake- 
speare. Jack Gwillim’s orthodox Hector, too, 
is worthy; but the rest are lost. John Neville 


can make nothing of Troilus; Richard Words- 
worth, a sly Ulysses, makes his speeches, 
including ‘alms for oblivion,’ sound like a 
wearisome chore; and even Paul Rogers 
occasionally invokes inaudibility’s lazy con- 
nivance to slur over passages dull or unintelli- 
gible to the modern ear. All Mr. Guthrie’s 
work appears to have gone into movement, 
grouping, business, lighting. In the mere speak- 
ing of the lines the cast have been left to sink 
or swim. Few of them can swim. Brought up 
in the present tradition of Shakespeareanese, 
they are helpless when asked to speak through 
the near-contemporary mask. 

Mr. Guthrie, too, has distorted several of 
the characters out of recognition. It is a clever, 
but rather too clever, idea to start with a 
dressing-gowned Achilles, a fine torso of a man, 
skulking in his tent, and then to reveal him as 
a clown in comic-operetta uniform. I can see 
no excuse for making Thersites, the play’s 
vitriolic Chorus, into a scuffling little runt; and 
Patroclus is a travesty. He may be Achilles’s 
brach, but he is also a handsome ladykiller, 
who steals a couple of kisses off Cressida 
before older and better Greek lechers have 
time to lick their lips; and it is his name that 
springs first to Thersites’s mind, when Thersites 
finds that Cressida is a wanton. To play him 
as a cringing, squirming pathic is grotesque. 

Mr. Guthrie, in fact, seems to have planned 
this production without reference to either 
Shakespeare’s wishes or the cast’s abilities. The 
effect is much the same as if he were one of 
those Edwardian pier photographers who pro- 
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safeguard the reputation of members of this 
Association.—Y ours faithfully, 


T. L. LITTLEWoop 
General Secretary 
Association of Broadcasting Staff, 69 Shirland 
Road, W9 
(Mr. Hancock writes: ‘Mr. Littlewood’s 
Association comprises about 50 per cent. of 
the total BBC staff. See what I mean?’—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 
Sir,—In Mr. Charles Curran’s article of Jast 
week he refers to a ‘recent’ book by Professor 
Arthur Lewis as The Economics of Industrial 
Development; the title of the work to which he 
is presumably referring is The Theory of 
Economic Development and has been widely 
reviewed in recent months. The difference 
seems more than a mere slip and prompts one 
to ask whether Mr. Curran has actually read 
the book or merely heard about it—Yours 
faithfully, 
ROBIN MARRIS 
King's College, Cambridge 
[Charles Curran writes: ‘I should have de- 
scribed the book by Professor Lewis to which 
I referred (after reading it) as The Theory of 
Economic Growth, price 30s., recently pub- 
lished by Allen and Unwin. To Professor 
Lewis 1 offer my apologies. To Mr. Robin 
Marris I offer my congratulations on his feat 
in misquoting not only the title I gave it but 
also the title Professor Lewis gave it.’-—Editor, 
Spectator.] 





vided scenery with holes through which 
mashers could stick their heads, to be taken 
in various heroic attitudes; the result is two- 
dimensional, lacking the play’s very real 
subtlety. Realising this, possibly, Mr. Guthrie 
does his best to prevent us from worrying by 
keeping everybody on the move. So terrified 
is he of stillness that when Ulysses takes 
Troilus to eavesdrop on Cressida’s seduction of 
Diomedes, the four of them are made to 
weave in and out on the stage, as if performing 
a variation on ‘The Lancers’; with Thersites 
every now and again erupting in between them, 
like a drunk crossing a ballroom floor in 
search of the champagne buffet. 

I find this preoccupation with flux one of 
the curses of the theatre: even so, it was less 
irritating than other gross distortions of the 
play. Is it ‘purism’ to ask why, in that charm- 
ing scene where Cressida cleverly and 
patiently woos a spellbound Troilus into kiss- 
ing her, Mr. Guthrie should have brought 
them together in a resounding clinch before 
the scene is well begun, thereby making the 
lines ridiculous? Mr. Guthrie could doubtless 
argue that having decided to keep the play on 
one level, be it satirical or sensual, it is neces- 
sary to hold it there, at the cost of sense and 
of subtlety, converting Cressida into a wanton 
and Troilus into an ass. Certainly he can fairly 
claim that this makes for a less tedious evening 
than Shakespeare played in the manner the 
Old Vic is pleased to think ‘straight’; for 
although the joke is kept up too long, it is 
stimulating, and it illumines the play’s dark 
corners. Anybody who accepts this premise 
will have an entertaining evening. But it is 
not Shakespeare, any more than Kiss Me Kate 
is Shakespeare, or Pandarus on Ice (a medium 
to which Mr. Guthrie’s talents as a choreo- 
grapher suggest he would be eminently suited) 
would be Shakespeare—not, at least, to any- 
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Meet Mr Brandyman 
He’s worth cultivating. Always ready to fit 
his mood to yours. In the company of ginger 


ale or soda he offers you the choice of two 
stimulating and refreshing long drinks. 


Make priends with 
MARTELL 


BRANDY 


High octanes and 
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ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


Interest from day of Investment. 
Prompt and easy withdrawals. 
The Society s free ““Guide for Investors” 
gladly sent on request. 


Eric Bales C.C., Managing Director 
200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 






























haute couture 


From the treasure store of petroleum come many 
wonderful substances. Especially chemicals from which 
the scientist, with remarkable skill, creates things even 
more wonderful . . . 

The main intermediate material used in the new I.C.I. 
fibre “‘Terylene” is a chemical called terephthalic acid 
derived from para-xylene. Para-xylene can be obtained 
from more than one source and by more than one process, 
but until the advent of the ‘platformer’ for the production 
of high octane spirit it was impracticable to obtain it in 
the quantities required for large scale ‘“Terylene” 
manufacture. 

It was a happy coincidence of timing that, when the 
makers of “Terylene” were seeking bulk supplies of 
para-xylene, Shell were building a new high-octane 
refinery at Stanlow. An auxiliary unit was added — and 
the supply of raw materials for para-xylene assured. 

It is by teamwork such as this that new products are 
created, new standards of living realised. And surprisingl 
often, Shell is a member of the team. 


You're always meeting 


(oe) 


Shell Chemicals 


CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone: vemMple Bar 4455. 
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body who visits the Old Vic to hear, as well 
as to see. 
* = t 
A dramatist, like a hypnotist, has two aims: 
to catch and rivet his audience, and then to 
make them laugh or cry, forget the world or 
learn to understand it. I can recall very few 
productions which have better achieved the 
first of these aims than The Power and the 
Glory: in the second of them, the adaptors 
have been less successful. One reason is the 
melodramatic structure of Graham Greene’s 
book, revealed when it is stripped for the 
theatre. Some scenes, though convincing 
enough in the playing, look ridiculous in retro- 
spect—the wine-drinking episode, for example. 
And Paul Scofield’s performance, though 
a welcome reminder of his remarkable talents, 
lacked the one quality necessary to make the 
play unbearably moving. He caught both the 
priest’s weakness and his strength to a nicety; 
his arrogance, too; but not his humility. Admit- 
tedly this would not be easy to catch, except 
in a lighter, Father Brown vein; but it is 
ssential to the play, as to the book. Still, 
inless you have an ineradicable aversion to 
dialectic, I shall be surprised if 
you do not :njoy this extremely professional— 
in the best sense of the word—adaptation; 
and Peter Brook's production, except for one 
or two descents into ballet, is worthy of it. 
BRIAN INGLIS 


Tue Goop Saitor. By Louis O. Coxe and 
Robert Chapman. (Lyric, Hammersmith.) 


wureene § 


MELVILLE's tale of Billy Budd, his impress- 
ment into the Royal Navy in 1798, and what 
followed, has been dramatised before, as well 
as having formed the basis for a Britten opera. 
One sees the strong attraction for playwright 
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and librettist in a stark, clear-cut situation in 
which Absolute Good is confronted by equally 
Absolute Evil. But characters of this primeval 
simplicity can be given legitimate theatrical 
form, surely, only within a framework of 
perfect and unlifelike stylisation: to find the 
dramatic progenitors of Budd and Claggart we 
would have to go back to medieval religious 
drama, which could skilfully focus a highly 
dramatic narrative on ‘characters’ devoid of 
those blurs and inconsistencies which consti- 
tute human frailty and human magnificence. 

From the ease with which competent actors 
can give a highly persuasive semblance of 
reality to these basic types, it is obvious that 
Billy and Claggart could be realised on the 
highest dramatic level, if plot-form and 
language were created by a master’s hand. The 
subject calls for poetic, unrealistic speech and 
for a cleverly mannered acting mode relying 
heavily on gesture, controlled mime, and 
almost devoid of large movements. 

This leaden-footed text, clogged with near- 
blank verse, turns the affair into melodrama; 
both protagonists are actually far too good— 
and bad—to be true. The tale becomes more 
and more unbelievable as the inexorable un- 
folding of all the anticipated situations rolls 
on. Billy offers sincerity and friendliness to 
Claggart; Claggart responds with relentless 
hostility and urges his spy to manufacture 
evidence of Billy’s insubordination and dis- 
obedience. This culminates in Claggart accus- 
ing Billy of fomenting mutiny, in the presence 
of Captain Vere, at which Billy, tongue-tied 
with righteous rage, reacts by striking one 
blow which fells, and instantly kills, Claggart. 

Captain Vere is almost as complete a 
monster as Billy or Claggart—a monster of 
clear thinking, good intentions, and with no 
aptitude for the sort of conscience-salving 
which could save Billy from punishment and 
safely sidestep King’s Regulations. Billy, 
dumb, innocent, trusting and totally naive, 
accepts without demur Vere’s official judge- 
ment and is condemned to be hanged at the 
yardarm. 

The production by Frith Banbury was 
strictly a triumph of technique over plausi- 
bility; Philip Bond as Billy, Leo McKern as 
Claggart, and André Morell as Captain Vere 
were sustained and firmly supported by as good 
an all-male cast as could be assembled on any 
London stage today. A. V.C. 


Party Broadcasts 


On the afternoon of Easter Saturday, the long- 
suffering pigeons in Trafalgar Square were 
treated to a wealth of speech-making at a 
Three Nations Rally in protest against the 
radio and television ban on the smaller political 
parties. 

Those taking part were the Scottish National 
Party (which title speaks for itself), Plaid 
Cymru (which, for the benefit of those who 
instinctively close their eyes when they see a 
Welsh signpost, is the Welsh National Party), 
the ILP (which needs no introduction) and 
Commonwealth (a war-baby, which, for a 
time, screamed lustily against the starched 
apron of the Coalition Government and then, 
when peace came, fell so silent that I, in my 
ignorance, assumed that it had failed to reach 
its teens). However, there it was, on March 31, 
ranged alongside the ILP with both parties 
subordinating their natural desire to propagate 
their respective policies in favour of the more 
urgent task of supporting the two National 
parties in their crusade against the refusal to 
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allow broadcasting time to ‘Minorities with a 
Message,’ a whimsical phrase culled from the 
Beveridge Report in 1949. 

Now, Lord Beveridge may or may not be 
your cup of tea, but the following sentence 
which I quote from that report appears to be 
unexceptional: ‘In allotting opportunity for 
ventilation of controversial views [the BBC] 
should not be guided either by simple calcula- 
tions of the numbers who already hold such 
views, or by fear of giving offence to particular 
groups of listeners. Minorities must have the 
chance to turn themselves into majorities,’ 

According to the sponsors of the Rally, this 
chance is being withheld. Indeed the Welsh 
delegate states that ‘the Postmaster General 
last year vetoed political party broadcasts in 
the Welsh region, which would have allowed 
Plaid Cymru on the air in Wales.’ Moreover, 
he implies that this veto was in direct opposi- 
tion to the unanimous will of the Welsh Broad- 
casting Council. 

If that is true, and I have no reason to 
suppose that it isn’t, surely even the least 
politically-minded pigeon in Trafalgar Square 
would concede that these boys have a case. 

The question is, have the Government got 
one, too? In my view, no. We are always being 
told that freedom of speech and equality of 
opportunity are the corner-stones of British 
political practice. Then, let us have that free- 
dom and that opportunity for our ‘Minorities 
with a Message.’ 

After all, their messages are not subversive, 
The ILP believes in ‘workers’ control,’ which 
is what the Labour Party started by believing 
in. The Commonwealth Party believes in 
‘occupational democracy’ which, when all is 
said and done, is no sillier a phrase than Sir 
Anthony Eden’s favourite cliché about a 
‘property-owning democracy’ and means just 
about as much. And the two National parties 
believe in self-determination which the present 
Government also believes in when it doesn’t 
concern countries under our control and which 
the Opposition, when in office, has been known 
to grant. 

Nor does the argument that there is not 
sufficient radio and television time available 
for too many party political broadcasts hold 
water. Last week, I drove to and from Scotland 
to what seemed to be the permanent accom. 
paniment, on my car radio, of a song called, 
‘Willy, can you do the things I ask you?’ and 
on the evening I returned home I switched 
on my television set only to be confronted by 
the Beverley Sisters singing it again. 

Of course there is plenty of time to have 
Plaid Cymru and all the rest of them on the 
air and on the screen and still hear ‘Willy, can 
you do the things I ask you?’ at least once a 
day. So let us have more political broadcasts. 
Ten or a dozen for the Conservative and the 
Labour Parties; and let us give the Liberal 
Party half a dozen instead of one. After all, 
the day may come when the shock-haired Mr. 
Joseph Grimond and his colleagues have been 
knocked out for the count and their time given 
over to a trio of well-pomaded Maltese. And 
let us give the Scottish Nationalists, Plaid 
Cymru, the ILP and Commonwealth one pro- 
gramme each to start with. The chances are 
we might see something well worth while. 
After all, there was once a member of the 
ILP called Jimmy Maxton, who was one of the 
most lovable politicians that ever walked this 
earth. If he had appeared on our television 
screens the world might well have been a better 
place today. And, certainly, a more amusing 
one. WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 
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In the old days, living standards for the great mass of people were undoubtedly 

ow. But one of the principles followed by wealthy Victorians would stand our economy in 
good stead today. They did not spend to the hilt: they invested—in their own 

interests, maybe; but their money built up Britain’s industry, which was in everybody’s interest. 


Today, the nation’s income is more evenly spread. Yet the need for capital investm ent 
is as great as ever. Where is the money to come from? The public saves through Life Assurance: 
the Life Offices invest in British industry. And what sustains this vital 
flow of capital? Faith in British Life Assurance—a faith warranted by a long record of integrity. 


a i fe Ass U ran ce a safeguard of real prosperity 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London. Established 1889, 
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Sehnsucht 


Hans Hess is right to say, in the catalogue to 
the exhibition at the Arts Council of the 
painter Christian Rohifs (1849-1938), that the 
English do not sympathise with Expressionism, 
at least in its German or Central European 
manifestations; they do not like its bared 
emotions or its violent, inelegant forms. 
Rohlfs began his career as an impressionist 
and in his expressionist period is a gentler 
artist than a Nolde or a Kirchner, but this 
show is largely composed of water-colours 
made in the last years of his life when he was 
working at Ascona. The spirit of these works 
is not of a violent or aggressive passion nor 
of bitter disillusionment, but of yearning, of 
Sehnsucht, an element in German art which | 
find far more difficult to tolerate. It is repre- 
sented, for example, in those ‘Art’ photographs 
of pine forests with the sunlight breaking 
through, softening form, making space am- 
biguous. The feeling extends over the whole 
range of natural objects, so that even micro- 
scopic views of a shell or a beetle—Art Forms 
in Nature—assume, in their glamorous photo- 
gravure, a romantic softness and surrender. 
Caspar David Friedrich is the most obvious 
exponent of this spirit and the forest scenes 
of Altdorfer, happily spiced with fantasy and 
sharp conventions, belong to the tradition 
Rohlfs’s subjects, mountainous landscapes with 
lakes and moons, close-ups of plants and 
animals, belong to this world and his way of 
rendering them is a water-colour equivalent 
of photogravure. Just as, beneath the seductive 
brown fuzz of a reproduction, there is the 
unsentimental clarity of the natural fact, so 
in these pictures a literal, sharp, but not very 
expressive drawing has been smudged and 
fussed into a condition of marshmallow. Both 
the artist and Mr. Hess suggest affinities with 
oriental art, but I find these superficial, for 
at the heart of these most accomplished works 
is a little germ of hysteria, somewhat the same 
hysteria to be found in the art nouveau, and 
in spite of the blurring of a linear pattern it 
is perhaps to that style and mood that they 
really belong. After a period with this able 
and serious artist, I] felt ready to swallow for 
antidote some of the plain and downright 
water-colours of Emil Nolde 


BASIL TAYLOR 

Special Pleading 

THe Harper THey Fatt. (Odeon, Marble 
Arch.}——THE VAGABOND KING. (Plaza.) 
——SaFari. (Empire.) 

LOOKING diminutive beside a young giant about 


the same height and shape as Primo Carnera 
Humphrey Bogart brings his best 
manner to a piece of special pleading called 
The Harder They Fall, based on a novel by that 
arch-exposer of rackets, Bud Schulberg. who 
wrote the script for On the Waterfront. It 
hammers as hard in the cause of virtue, yet 
somehow I found it harder to believe, though 
the acting (mostly that of Bogart and that 
suave, plump crook Rod Steiger, here seen for 
the third time in three weeks) saves, it from 
seeming (as it nearly does) hysterical. The 
script, too. is intelligent and in parts remark- 
ably bold: lip-piety has seldom been 
savagely satirised in the than when 
Rod Steiger, having to all intents 
killed his man, urges his gang to ‘show respect’ 


laconic 


more 


cinema 


nd purl poses 


at the hospital and, rolling his soft eyes sky 
wards, says with a manly sob, ‘If theres a 
God in heaven * (at which the press show 


audience, hardened body that it is, gave an 





incredulous gasp and then burst into nervously 
admiring giggles). But the direction is slow, 
repetitive, and gory, and though a film about 
boxing is bound, I suppose, to show a fair 
number of minced-looking faces in close-up, 
it needn't, surely, show quite as many as these. 
The boxing racket uncovered is simple and 
savage: fighters, mostly youths sub-normal in 
intelligence, are said to be ‘owned’ by 
managers who look on them as cattle, and, 
up to the top level of all (world champion- 
ship), can be ‘fixed’ to win or lose, depending 
on the manager’s rake-off. Rod Steiger buys a 
gentle, enormous South American and, by 
systematic ‘fixing, makes millions out of him. 
Promoted from end to end of the States, he 
reaches world-championship level, only to get 
properly pounded in his last and only fair 
fight—after which his owner, deducting 
fabulous expenses, finds he owes the fighter 
exactly forty-nine dollars to retire on. A nasty 
enough world is laid open: we see the fate of 
other finished boxers—lost, moronic, old 
before their time; the ringside cruelty, lust, 
hysteria, hokum; the cold little managers, 
trading flesh and blood. But dreadful as it all 
is, it somehow fails to carry conviction; its 
horrors produce, not sympathy, but shudders; 
and my main feeling on coming out at last 
into the air was an intense relief that at least 
we had been spared the further horror of 
seeing so much blood in colour. Director: 
Mark Robson. 
* 

The Vagabond King, though, is in colour, 
very much so, with a lot of puce and orange 
about it and some attractive. if stagey, battles. 
A well-fed Villon is played by a Maltese 
called Oreste who aspirates heftily and fairly 
shakes the screen whenever he starts to sing. 
and an icily spiderish Louis XI by Walter 
Hampden. The rest of the cast, except when 
dancing or fighting, is rather wooden, and the 
whole thing somehow lacks the spontaneity 
and charm that a musical needs if we are to 
sit happily through ninety minutes of it. 
Director: Michael Curtiz. 

* 

Safari, again in Technicolor, is a great deal 
sillier, but. perhaps because it goes the whole 
hog of absurdity, feels a good deal shorter; 
and every time a new danger popped up- 
whether human, reptilian, or aquatic—it was 
greeted with roars of delighted laughter. Victor 
Mature, looking more than ever like a plump 
and ageing prima donna, plays a Big White 
Hunter on the track of lions and Mau Mau; 
Roland Culver a sinister sandy-coloured 
Englishman; and Janet Leigh the preposterous 
blonde that always gets entangled in this sort 
of adventure and is swept over rapids to meet 
an army of crocodiles below. The best thing 
about it is a small gap-toothed African, who 
never speaks without yelling and ‘fair rolls 
on the floor’ with laughter at the final bosky 
embrace: a reaction with which the audience 
clearly sympathised. Director: Terence Young. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Scottish Chamber Music 


WHEN the distinguished Scottish composer Sir 
John McEwen died in 1948 he made a bequest 
to Glasgow University for the encouragement 
of Scottish chamber music. At the suggestion 
of Frederick Rimmer, head of the music 
department. the University Court has used the 
money to offer an annual commission for a 
composition, a triennial composition prize of 
£60, and to organise a triennial festival of con- 
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certs. The first such festival, consisting of 
seven concerts, took place at the University 
this week. 

Along with works by McEwen himself 
eighteen works by nine later Scottish com. 
posers, ranging in age from fifty-five to half 
that, were presented, They included the first 
three commissioned works and the first one 
awarded a prize. Only one of these, lain 
Hamilton’s Octet for strings Op. 28, was of 
any great merit—sufficient, fortunately, to Out: 
weigh all the dreariness of the others. With 
this and three other works—his recent and 
beautiful Cantata, on three Burns poems, for 
vocal quartet and piano, the early Claring 
Quintet which first made his name, and 4 
recent set of songs, of slightly less interest~ 
Hamilton completely dominated the festival, 
in both the quality and the quantity of his 
contribution, which were unapproached by 
any other composer represented. The other 
commissioned and prize works, by lan Whyte, 
Cedric Thorpe Davie and Ronald Duncan, 
were particularly disappointing. One or two 
younger composers did rather better, notably 
Robert Crawford, with his String Quartet Op, 
4, in which there is much to admire, Thea 
Musgrave with her attractive Four Madrigals, 
modest works of a real and not necessarily s0 
modest talent, and the considerably senior 
Robin Orr, with his thickly curdled and sourly 
rich Four Romantic Songs, and vinegarily 
eclectic neo-classical Sonatina for cello and 
piano. 

The small proportion of good works need 
not cause discouragement in Glasgow. A 
greater would not easily be found in any 
country, and if the commissions and prize 
awards continue to produce one good work in 
four they will justify themselves handsomely. 
It seems doubtful, though, whether festivals on 
this scale can profitably be repeated every three 
years, and the University Court might now 
consider whether they would not do better in 
future to arrange for the more frequent but 
more modest local performance of such seem: 
ingly deserving works as are submitted to them, 
and to use the rest of their income to promote 
the performance of the best of these works 
outside Scotland (probably in London, where 
they would find the largest keenly interested 
audience), in programmes not necessarily 
entirely of Scottish music, but given by Scot 
tish performers, such as the excellent New 
Edinburgh String Quartet and Saltire Singers, 
and the competent Lyra String Quartet, who 
all contributed with distinction to this festival, 
and for their services to Scottish chamber 
music deserve a share of financial and moral 
encouragement from McEwen’s bequest more 
than some of the lesser composers. 

COLIN MASON 


The Spectator 


APRIL 16, 1831 


JUVENILE Convicts.—A vessel has been fitted 
up at Chatham, for the reception of four 
hundred boys not exceeding fifteen years of 
age, who, under the old system, would have 
been sent out of the country. They are taught 
trades, and receive a suitable education, and 
means are adopted for securing employment to 
them when discharged. The Government att 
on the principle of the Magdalen, where, 0 
order to qualify a woman for the charity, she 
must, in the first place. be-a vagabond. When 
a boy is found to be a thief, then he its to be 
cared for and educated; but when any pian 
for educating the non-thieving part of the poor 
is proposed, Government have no time, and 
Parliament no ears. 
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BOOKS 


Men Misunderstanding 
By BRIAN INGLIS 


I is a cruel thing to die with all men misunderstanding— 





misapprehending—and to be silent for ever,’ Sir Roger 

Casement wrote, while he lay under sentence of death for 
treason. He had known fame for his work on behalf of the 
Foreign Office in the Congo and Putumayo investigations; but 
the Irish separatist in him—always there, he claimed, in heart 
and thought—had rebelled; he had turned to Germany; had 
tried to raise an Irish Brigade there from prisoners of war, to 
fight against England. The English were then encouraging 
Masaryk, who had worked for the Austrian Government, to 
raise the Czechs against Austria, but this was not considered 
relevant; that Casement, if captured, would be convicted of 
treason was inevitable. But there also seemed a good prospect 
that he might be reprieved. The executions after the 1916 
Rising in Ireland had caused a revulsion of feeling, particularly 
in the US; the British Ambassador warned that Casement must 
not be made a martyr (it was Presidential Election year). But 
Casement, the renegade, was too deeply hated to be spared. On 
the day after he was sentenced, the Daily Express referred to his 
‘degeneracy’; soon, photographs of a document illustrating 
the methods of a psychopathic pervert were being shown 
around Embassies, the House of Commons, and other London 
clubs as ‘Casement’s diaries.’ Few men cared to have their 
names linked with such a monster’s; the reprieve campaign 
fizzled out. Casement’s request to be confronted with the 
evidence was left unanswered, and on August 3, 1916, he 
was executed. 

Three main problems exist for the biographers. What 
manner of man was this Casement: saint or sinner, patriot or 
traitor? What was his place i’ the story—particularly the 
history of Anglo-Irish relations? And what was the truth 
behind the diaries’ smear? 

On the first problem, Roger Casement : A New Judgment* 
is extremely revealing. True, Mr. MacColl is a clumsy writer, 
with little judgement when to quote, when to summarise, 
when to omit; and he is addicted to such turns of phrase as 
‘In the world of Roger Casement there were no air-conditioners, 
no hydromatic cars, no TV. . . .” But his portrait is convinc- 
ing: at once striking and melancholy. Casement was mad. 

Mad in the sense Swift was mad; in the sense that should 
have made Sir Edward Grey say, ‘Mad, is he? Then I wish he 
would bite some of my Assistant Under-Secretaries.” Casement 
was consumed with s@va indignatio: given a cause to feed on, 
cruel rage made him the stuff of martyrs; lacking one, it 
turned—as it so often does, with the Anglo-Irish—to bile. 
Had he acquired earlier the faith to which he returned on the 
way to the scaffold. he might have been a saint. As it was, his 
demons came to plague him with self-pity, hypochondria, 
persecution mania. No doubt this made him intolerable to his 
Foreign Office superiors; they treated him shabbily; and his 
frustration curdled into hatred for England. All this Mr. 
MacColl records sensibly and sympathetically; and the result 
is, for the first time, a credible Casement. 








* By René Mac oll. (Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 
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As a contribution to the history of the period, however, the 
book is laughable. If Mr. MacColl had gone to a building site, 
hailed down a couple of Irish gutties from the scaffolding, and 
asked them to run an eye over the galley proofs, they could 
surely have spared us many of its sillier errors. They could 
have told him that Eoin MacNeill, so far from being one of 
the leaders of the 1916 Rising, tried to countermand it; that 
the leaders were shot, not hanged; that Sheehy-Skeffington was 
not ‘executed.’ Most of the errors are trivial, but they reveal a 
quite spectacular ignorance of the background; a background 
that is essential if Casement’s career is to be properly 
understood. 

Casement suffered from a political split mind, the product 
of that divided loyalty that racks the Anglo-Irish (when they 
are interested in politics at all); a conflict illustrated in the lives 
of such men as Wolfe Tone and Erskine Childers. That Case- 
ment should have worked for and against England, should 
have admired and loathed her, at the same time, revealed not 
hypocrisy or treachery but a dual fealty unresolved. To hate 
Casement as a traitor or to revere him as a patriot is to be 
ignorant of him; and though Mr. MacColl realises this, he does 
not understand why. 

Nor, surprisingly, does he help much over the problem of 
the Casement diaries. I feel it necessary to apologise for restat- 
ing the case, as it were, for Casement; but it has to be done, 
when the author of what purports to be a ‘new judgement’ 
misstates it. 

While Casement was on the Putumayo investigation, he 
copied out a diary recording the perversions of one Armando 
Normand, to provide evidence against Normand to the 
authorities (we have the evidence of two unimpeachable 
witnesses that Casement told them this at the time, a fact which 
Mr. MacColl does not mention). When Mr. Ben S. Allen, 
London correspondent of the American news agency AP, was 
shown the Casement diaries during the smear campaign in 
1916, he became suspicious because he was not allowed to 
check them with Casement, then still alive. Eventually, he was 
convinced that it was ‘a diary copied by Sir Roger Casement 
during the Putumayo investigations.’ The theory that the 
‘Casement diaries’ were in fact Normand’s was later elaborated 
in an irritating but interesting book by Dr. William Maloney. 
Mr. MacColl is so imperfectly acquainted with it that he even 
misspells the author’s name; and casually dismisses this 
‘curious rebuttal,’ making little attempt to re-examine the 
evidence for it in the light of his own research. 

The Casement diaries were probably not Normand’s alone. 
It is possible that Casement recorded other erotica—perhaps 
even his own fantasies. There are misers of pornography, just 
as there are spendthrifts: men who collect and horde dirty 
stories, as others collect and distribute them. Neither hobby 
necessarily indicates depravity; indeed, they are often symp- 
toms of arrested emotional development, and certainly in 
Casement’s instance it would accord much better with what is 
revealed of his character in this and other biographies if he 
had a spinsterish attitude to sex, a compound of fascination 
and repulsion. Nobody. so far as I know, has studied the 
diaries with this possibility in mind; but if, as I believe, this 
is the explanation, it would clear Casement of the two really 
damaging slurs on his character: that he was a criminal, and 
that he was a hypocrite. 

One last point remains: did the British Intelligence 
authorities, Sir Reginald Hall and Sir Basil Thomson, realise 
this, but deliberately suppress the knowledge that the diaries 
were not, strictly speaking, Casement’s? In Thomson’s case 
the circumstances are suspicious. The diaries at different times 
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MR. HAMISH GLEAVE (12/6) 


‘A return to the swift, human reporting that 
made How Green Was My Valley so reward- 
ing an international success. ... A quite re- 
markable book.... It acidly analyses the 
state of mind of an important section of - 
people ... will become a social document” 
JOHN METCALF (Sunday Times) 
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RETREAT TO INNOCENCE [12/6] 


“She never puts a foot wrong. . . . For sheer poise I don’t 
think there has been a writer to touch her since Jane 
Austen” JOHN WAIN (Observer). “‘A novel in which her 
enormous gifts are deployed to the full advantage”’ TRIBUNE 








“Novels of Tomorrow” 


“The story about an imaginary future has become a popu- 
lar and promising form of creative writing” THE OBSERVER 


TIME TRANSFER by Arthur Sellings (12/6) 
CHRISTMAS EVE by C. M. Kornbluth [10/6 
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FRIENDS AT COURT [12/6 


“A highly entertaining story of life in and \WY% 
around the Law Courts’’ JOSEPH TAGGART 
(Star). “‘A talent for comic caricature and 
extremely funny into the bargain” TIME & 
TIDE Already reprinting 


WU 


OSKAR KOENIG 


The Masai Story 1. 


Koenig knows the Masai well, has a warm affection for 
them, and has gained a‘deep and understanding knowledge 
of their habits, psychology, history and traditions. His 
book is a fascinating picture of an unusually interesting 
tribe. Illustrated 


Marguerite Steen 


LITTLE WHITE KING (7/6; __, 


‘An exquisite piece of writing: Idonotre- ‘4° .) 
member anything written about cats thatwas 7 : 
as good as this’”» COMPTON MACKENZIE. “A “ 1 \ 
classic in the stories of the lives of cats” 
CHRISTABEL ABERCONWAY ‘ 
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took different shapes to different viewers; Thomson’s four 
accounts of how they were discovered are contradictory; ang 
Thomson’s own character was by no means blameless, P 

he even deceived Admiral Hall—who was certainly gullible 
about him. 

Still, it is more likely that Thomson and Hall really believed 
they had found accounts of Casement’s own life; Casement, 
after all, was unlikely to have written, “This isn’t me, it is some. 
body else,’ in the margins. Not that this excuses them; the 
smear campaign called down a merited rebuke from The Times 
on the day after Casement’s death. But it was 1916; and no 
doubt William Joyce would have been similarly smeared g 
quarter of a century later, if the opportunity had arisen, 

All this, admittedly, is guesswork; and must remain so untij 
the Home Office are persuaded to admit a fresh investigation, 
Unfortunately they have enlisted the Irish Government on 
their side. Long ago they succeeded in persuading the Irish 
Government that the diaries were genuine and foul; ang 
naturally it does not really relish the prospect of their exhuma. 
tion. 

An excuse is thereby provided for the Home Office to refuse 
any information about the diaries, leaving Casement’s reputa- 
tion under a permanent smear. This is of a piece with the Home 
Office’s whole record on Casement which, as Mr. MacColl 
shows, has been compounded of obstinacy, malice, and decep. 
tion. The inevitable deduction is that they have something to 
hide; in fact the investigation ought really to be into the Home 
Office, rather than into its victim. 


The Christian in Society 


By LORD HAILSHAM 


RITICS have not been slow to point out a certain 
{ ambivalence in the Christian attitude to temporal things, 

The Christian, ‘Z,’ as Canon Vidler* somewhat oddly 
calls him, is bidden to renounce the world, yet must needs live 
in it. He is faced with two closely related but in practice often 
divergent sets of moral precepts, those of the Mosaic law and 
the Sermon on the Mount, each plainly guaranteed to be of 
Divine Authority, and so guaranteed in each case by express 
texts of the New Testament itself. He belongs to a worshipping 
community, the Church, whose corporate part in the life of 
contemporary civilisation has never been agreed, and he is 
faced as a citizen with many economic and political problems 
manifestly involving moral consequences, to whose solution, if 
the truth be told, neither Bible nor Church offers any, or any 
conclusive, answer. 

The paradox is not the less worth discussing because in the 
last resort it is in truth insoluble. To some extent the major 
premises of our practical syllogisms may be provided by 
Christianity, but even where this is so, the minor premises 
remain the undisputed domain of the practical reason, that 


| peculiar faculty of judgement based on insight and experience 
| of which no philosopher has yet given a satisfactory account. 


Canon Vidler selected this thorny territory as the area of his 
research in the Firth Lectures for 1955; in so doing he sought 


| to achieve two objects, both worth the pains, the solution, of 
| at least the reduction, of the apparent paradox, and the pro- 


vision of a few practical guides to Christian conduct in the 


| realm of public life and private ethics. 





Canon Vidler has no use for world renunciation if by that is 


CHRISTIAN BELIEF AND THIS WorLb. The Firth Lectures in the 
University of Nottingham, 1955. By Alec R. Vidler. (S.C.M. Press, 
12s. 6d.) 
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meant a detachment from the world’s troubles, ora refusal to 
accept responsibility for the practical decisions of law, politics, 
or business life. Despite the ‘other-worldly texts in the New 
Testament, he finds authority for this attitude in the Bible itself, 
and in the reflection that many at least of the early injunctions 
find their justification in the needs of the earliest Christians 
rather than in any permanent requirement of Christian life. As 
he sees it, the task of *Z’ is to live in two worlds at once, the 
world of creation with its old pre-Christian problems and its, 
to some extent, pre-Christian standard of morality, which has 
not been brought to an end by the simple fact of the Christian 
revelation, and the age to come, the new creation, inaugurated 
by the Incarnation but not yet fully brought into being. In this 
dual world, the Christian is bound both by the law, so far as 
regards its moral precepts, and by the gospel, and is responsible 
both for civilisation and for evangelisation. Canon Vidler seeks 
to avoid the dualism at first sight involved in this analysis by 
assigning both dispensations to God, and by the assertion of a 
degree of continuity between this age and the age to come, and 
he endeavours to avoid the appearance of moral compromise 
involved in anything in the nature of an interimsethik by claim- 
ing that ‘Z’ has a dual source of inspiration, the Bible and, as 
Canon Vidler seeks to establish, a special resource, to which he 
gives the name of ‘prophecy,’ a gift which he believes to be 
available to all Christians, and expressly authenticated as part 
of the Christian dispensation by the Bible. 

Whether this analysis be, or be not, acceptable, Canon 
Vidler has plenty of good sense to talk when he comes to deal 
with the practical problems of life and politics. He is, for 
instance, extremely sceptical of the value of ecclesiastical 
assemblies ‘passing resolutions about what ought to be done in 
regard to social, political, and economic problems.’ Indeed ‘Z,’ 
his hypothetical Christian, will probably ‘try to prevent 
ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical assemblies from making pro- 
nouncements or passing resolutions outside their competence 
on conditions in the docks, for instance, or on conditions in 
Pondoland.’ He is also on his guard against Christians who 
‘have been almost as much inclined as secular romantics and 
idealists to found their politics on the unacknowledged 
assumption that they were living either in a state of the world 
that is past beyond recall . . . or in a state of the world 
that has not yet been realised and perhaps never will be.’ On 
the whole, it may be thought he is too generous to politicians 
who find they have to compromise with honesty. Indeed he 
quotes without disapproval Dilke’s reflection on Gladstone: 

It passes my understanding how Mr. Gladstone is able to 
pronounce, as he has done, ‘unfounded,’ the statement that 
the Cabinet was at odds on the Irish question at the moment 
of its defeat. Three of us had resigned on it, and our letters 
were in his pocket. 

I feel certain myself that the standard of conduct suggested 
by this quotation is quite unacceptable, and can only be cited 
as an example of how even a great and good man, under the 
stress of life, will sometimes fall lamentably short of the ethic 
required of him. 

There is nevertheless an immense advantage in Canon 
Vidler’s reluctance to talk in politics in terms of ‘Christian 
principles,’ both because of the uncertainty most people feel 
as to what these involve, and because there is usually ‘more 
than one principle at stake’ in a given situation, and these 
‘unfortunately point in different directions.’ Canon Vidler 
has drawn very generously on the files of the Christian News 
Letter, and in particular on the statement entitled ‘Christians in 
politics : Christian Conservatism and Christian Radicalism. 
Were I to criticise this very wise little series of lectures, it 
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would be to say that the somewhat negative practical conclusions 
which Canon Vidler reaches are largely justified, but having 
reached them, he should probably have asked himself whether the 
fundamental assumptions on which his work and that of his 
fellow frontiersmen are based, are really correct. If he were to do 
this, I cannot help thinking that he would arrive at a somewhat 
different conclusion as to the role of the Church in a political 
society of the present day, and claim that it has a more exciting 
and even more responsible part to play than he assigns to it, if 
only the ecclesiastics and others to whose weaknesses he draws 
attention would cease to drive it into controversial political and 
economic attitudes. There are times when he comes extremely near 
to formulating this role, as when he claims that where there is 
complacency Christians should be agents of disturbance, and 
where there is timidity Christians should be fighters. But, in the 
last resort, I should have wished him to explore in detail the 
possibility of regarding the Church as an organisation of perfec- 
tionists, permeating and galvanising every divergent line of 
political and economic thought, while providing at the same time 
the necessary element of stability and unity to enable such a 
process to go on without disrupting the imperfect society. in 
which it is placed. 


A Remarkable Historical Novel 


A Leaacy. By Sybille Bedford. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 15s.) 


All, all of a piece throughout, 

Thy chase had a beast in view; 
Thy wars brought nothing about; 
Thy lovers were all untrue. 

These lines, little quoted fifty years ago, have lately become 
hackneyed as describing our recent history. They come poignantly 
to mind in relation to Imperial Germany. We cannot complete 
them: 

’Tis well an old age is out 

And time to begin a new, 
because we know that, in that particular area, everything which 
came after 1914 was a degradation from its degraded antecedent. 
The Kaiser’s Germany—very much the Kaiser’s with his personal 
omnipresence in private, social and political life, his sharp, press- 
lord’s observation of the high and the humble alike; Berlin, 
capital of Philistia, gross modern growth among pine and sand, 
with its savage, perverted military and its gluttonous Jewish 
bourgeoisie; the South, still with its principalities, its sentimentally 
Catholic, sentimentally feudal nobility, with their French chatter 
and their amateurish experiments with the natural sciences—all 
this is a world far more remote than the Athens of Pericles or the 
Rome of the Borgias. About this world, written with an air of 
authority which compels acceptance, a novel has just appeared 
by a new writer of remarkable accomplishment. 


Sheila Kuban DANCE INTO DANGER 


‘A thrilling story that is more than a thriller. ..a 
remarkably fine piece of work. The absence of melo- 
drama enhances its chilling realism.’ DAILY MAIL 

‘There are some good accounts of life among the top 
brass in the Kremlin.’ THE TIMES LIT. SUPP. 13s. 6d. net 


Austin Lee 


The author ot the successful Sheep’s Clothing takes his 
redoubtable sleuth Miss Hogg on another exciting and 
hilarious adventure—her efforts to unmask a murderer 
lead her to Scotland, Rutland, Islington and Albany. 

(Coming on April 16th) 12s. 6d. net 


CALL IN MISS HOGG 
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So that this shall not appear as a notice of unrelieveg and 
therefore perhaps rather dubious, praise, let me state at once 
where it seems to me to fall short of extreme excellence, There jg 
a certain clumsiness in the telling of the story that reveals the 
unpractised hand. The time-sequence is unnecessarily disturbed, 
There was no need, for example, to tell us of Edu’s bankruptey jg 
the first pages; it would have kept. Moreover there is a Narrator 
a grandchild, who pops her nose into the crack of the door and 
occasionally, very seldom, addresses us in the first person giving 
us information she could not possibly have possessed. There isa 
descent, rather past the middle, where we have too much talk 
between Sarah and Caroline, as though the author had taken a 
deep, unaccustomed draught of Henry James and become 
momentarily intoxicated. There is, to my mind, a slight improb. 
ability in the mechanics of the final (pp. 348-350) Catastrophe, 
There is some theological uncertainty. The remarks (p. 188 and 
p. 354) given to conventional papists: ‘Is it not insisting og 
error, this making images of what is itself illusion?’ and ‘It ig 
presumption even to talk of being saved,’ properly belong Tespec- 
tively to a Hollywood Buddhist and a despairing Jansenist, 
But when these few blots have been noted there remains a book of 
entirely delicious quality. The plot is intricate and admirably 
controlled. The theme is not superficially original; two families 
vastly dissimilar, the one Jewish, inartistic millionaires, the other 
slightly decadent Catholic aristocrats, become joined in marriage, 
That’ sort of situation has been employed often enough before, 
But here everything is new, cool, witty, elegant, varying in range 
from the horrors of Prussian military education to the farce of 
monkeys in the Kaiserhof Hotel. The scenes of the baptism of the 
Jewish heiress are uproariously funny and totally free of offence 
to either religion. There is no hint of (odious, cant word) nostalgia 
in the book. The lovable, civilised ‘hero’ is ruthlessly stripped and 
exposed. Only Gottlieb, the butler, maintains his ascendancy 
uncompromised. The rest are ‘all, all of a piece throughout’. 
frauds and failures and each event in the elaborate structure has 
a direct causal connection with the revelation of them. 

We know nothing of the author’s age, nationality or religion, 
But we gratefully salute a new artist. EVELYN WAUGH 


Canadian Serial 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE BorDeR. By Bruce Hutchison. (Long. 
mans, 30s.) 

THE AGE OF MACKENZIE KiNG. By H. S. Ferns and B. Ostry, 
(Heinemann, 25s.) 


Mr. Bruce HUTCHISON writes with pace and assurance, risking 
broad sweeps of time and territory. His is ‘not a formal book of 
history,’ he tells us. ‘It is an adventure story of men in action 
and careless of what history would record.’ He is prepared to take 
the plunge, to ride a hobby-horse, to generalise, to simplify, to 
dramatise: to enthuse. And it comes off, by its very breathlessness; 
by a broad-shouldered impatience to be on to fight the nent 
defensive victory. The tale of Canada’s struggle to establish and 
maintain its southern border is hurried to us as a serial story, not 
with an historian’s sedate analysis, a cautious weighing of factors, 
but bursting with action and fleshed and blooded with heroes and 
villains; the story of a frontier, it is about frontiersmen. If the 
style reminds one at times of the captions on silent films years ago 
(and, at others, of tomorrow’s headlines), the book moves at 
cinematic pace too. Mr. Hutchison has a_ vividly pictorial 
imagination both for country and for people. The book is alive: 
in the open air. That a story of stubbornness, of a prolonged 
siege, can be made exhilarating is a tribute to Mr. Hutchison 
affectionate and torrential ability; it also breathes perhaps some 
thing of post-war Canada. One doubts if this book would have 
been written in this temper before the Canadian dollar became 
worth more than its American counterpart, maybe the most 
significant moment in Canada’s nationhood 

By contrast, we move indoors. Instead of ranging excitedly 
over 400 years and 4,000 miles with Mr. Hutchison, we move more 
sedately with Messrs. Ferns and Ostry through a shorter and@ 
stuffier period in Canada’s history: the rise of Mackenzie King 
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ARTHUR 
KOESTLER 


his ‘Reflections on 
Hanging’’ (the first 
really comprehensive 
study of capital 
punishment) is just 
out at 12/6 from 
Gollancz 

















r In our 25 years of publishing we have 
seldom been more excited about a book’s 
\ quality and prospects than we are about 


} GALLIPOLI ty aLan MoorEHEAD 
) which we shall publish on April 27 


K It is, in our opinion, the most absorbing 
/ historical reconstruction since CECIL 
}/ WOODHAM-SMITH’s The Reason Why 


CAPTAIN B. H. LIDDELL HART, who read the 
K manuscript, hailed it as “A masterpiece, 
| superbly re-creating the scene, the atmo- 
) sphere and the drama. It should become a 
} classic.” 


HAMISH HAMILTON 














IN BALLOON AND 
BATHYSCAPHE 


By PROFESSOR AUGUSTE PICCARD 


Professor Piccard recounts the remarkable story of the 
development of the stratospheric balloon and the adapta- 
tion of its principles to the submarine bathyscaphe, showing 
in satisfying detail how all the difficulties were overcome. 
and relating his own experiences in the depths and the 
heights. 212 pages, illustrated, 25/- net. 


POLICE 
HEADQUARTERS 


By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


Fighting crime in New York City is a man-sized job. 
Here is the story of Frank Phillips, who joined the police 
force in the twenties and is now in charge of the Detective 
Bureau. This book is based on his experiences, but his 
story is representative of the tough and dangerous jobs 
with which the police force must cope day and night. 
352 pages, 18/- net. 


A BRILLIANT NOVEL OF THE 
BURMA WAR 


THE PATROL 


By LAURIE ANDREWS 


This is the story of a deadly game of hide-and-seek behind 
the Japanese lines deep in the Burmese jungle. There had 
been no question of the necessity for this hazardous patrol 
—a Jap battery had to be eliminated. At night amid the 
steaming undergrowth of crawling stems and parasitic 
roots, a false move was as likely to result in death from 
the jungle as from a Jap sentry. This is the story of eleven 
men who set out. Eleven men of whom two came back. 
212 pages, 11/6 net. 


THE WHOLE WIDE 
WORLD APART 


By HERMIONE HANNEN 


This unusual first novel unfolds the lives of two people, 
born at opposite ends of the earth, whom destiny brings 
together by strange paths to meet for the first time in a 
castle in Genoa as the war closes in on the Italian country- 
side. Christopher Fry says: “‘l was very taken with this 
first novel. It handles a complex pattern of events with 
skill and simplicity. The characters are real people and 
the scenes through which the story takes us are described 
swiftly and vividiy. The book has humour, heart and a 
kind of reticen! strength.” 288 pages, 15/- net. 


CASSELL 






















































































































































500 


to power, ‘the sorcerer’s apprenticeship.” The book ends in 1919. 
Lacking access to Mackenzie King’s papers while the official 
biography is being prepared by Professor Macgregor Dawson, 
they have done what they can with what they could find, and 
they have looked hard and wide, outside them. When in doubt— 
and it might be more frequently—they rule against Mackenzie 
King. Affronted by his skilful assumption of the role of the 
man who understood North American labour problems, they seem 
so anxious to prove that he didn’t as to forget what they think he 
was up to; ‘in studying the activities of Mackenzie King,’ they 
tell us, ‘it is always necessary to distinguish what he persuaded 
himself he was doing; what he persuaded others he was doing; 
and what he actually did.’ He was, it is evident, scarcely a lovable 
man; and his ways were devious; but he understood how to acquire 
and retain power in his own environment, Canadian power, and 
it ought to be interesting to learn how he got there. The authors, 
while giving us plenty of clues, never quite explain how, perhaps 
because they seem too anxious to prove him insincere. Yet, if 
earnest, this is by no means a dull book, although Mackenzie King 
was, one supposes, a dreary man; he discovered pretty early in his 
career that there were dangers in being too interesting. A nation 
of minorities, built therefore on compromises, Canada required a 
special kind of political leadership. Mackenzie King learned to 
have—perhaps he had to have—‘something for everybody.’ Gone 
were the times of ‘Old Tomorrow’; threadbare, too, the mana of 
Laurier. The studiously homespun, a calculated ordinariness (for 
he was an extraordinary man) was Mackenzie King’s pudgier way 
of it. He turned and wore inside out the mantle which Laurier 
had not meant him to inherit. After the death of H. A. Harper, 
Mackenzie King, never his own worst enemy, remained very 
assiduously his own best friend; it will be interesting to see whether 
his papers will prove as helpful to him as he was himself. If every 
step to power, planted with the utmost care, reveals Mackenzie 
King to the authors as untrustworthy as well as self-seeking, they 
don’t quite convince the reader. Very nearly; but they would sway 
us more readily if they didn’t seem not so much right as righteous. 
Nevertheless. within these limitations, confessed and emerging, of 
dated attitude as well as of unobtainable material, they tell a 
fascinating story 

E. T. WILLIAMS 


High, Higher, Highest 
A History OF BRITISH MOUNTAINEERING. By R. L. G. Irving. 
(Batsford, 25s.) 
EverEST: FROM THE First ATTEMPT TO THE FINAL VICTORY. By 
Micheline Morin. (Harrap, 12s. 6d.) 
ABODE OF SNOW. By Kenneth Mason. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 25s.) 
THE AGE OF MOUNTAINEERING. By James Ramsey Ullman. 
(Collins, 30s.) 
HIMALAYAN BarsBary. By C. F. Haimendorf. (John Murray, 21s.) 
AMONG the still unwritten studies on several factors which con- 
tributed to the fine flowering of the English gentleman (Victorian 
model) is one which ought long ago to have attracted the talents 
of some social psychologist: it is the nice question of the compara- 
tive degrees of danger latent in such unorthodox pastimes as jungle 
exploration, small-boat sailing, and mountaineering. Did the 
English invent mountain climbing? Or did it ‘just happen’ as a 
consequence of such circumstances as Swiss holidays, love of 
exercise, int botany? Was it partly an incentive of, and a 
reaction to, the teachings of Doctor Arnold; was there somewhere 
in a shadowy background a recollection of Wordsworthian ser- 











ising; was it simply the need for a quite new, possibly danger- 
ous. but inexpensive sport? The questions are not idle ones, for the 
native predominance in mountaineering has put an individual 
np on a certain type of Englishman, as our passion for deep 
waters and frail boat irks another adventurous type. 
Mr. Irving’s st out advancing any large claims, sets out 
nced ct pe of the ad tures and discoveries of British 
mountaineer he world: he records some of the earliest 
attempts in S$ ver three centuries ago and brings his 
record down (or uy; » Hillar nd Tensing. Between, he discusses 
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the reactions of early visitors to Chamonix and their labor 
ascents of the Mont Blanc region, and compresses into 
space an excellently balanced account of the discovery ang 
ing-up of the Swiss Alps by natives and British visitors, After the 
taste of Alpine joys, but before all the possible peaks had beey 
conquered, the English were off after fresh scalps in the Cay 
Pyrenees, Norway, America and New Zealand, and, of course the 
Himalaya. The author has drawn upon his own reminiscences o 
a lifetime of happy climbing and has made judicious extracts from 
the Journal of the Alpine Club in assembling this civilised aggoyy 
of the finer exploits in this by now most civilised of recreations 

Both Mlle Morin and Mr. Mason concern themselves with th 
Himalaya, hers being a well-compressed and highly readable his. 
tory of the ten attempts, spread over thirty-odd years, to clim 
Everest. Her story is tight-packed, but she gets in the importan 
details of each season’s work, and the illustrations stress equally 
the picturesque and the dramatic scenes in camp, on the march, 
and on the mountain. Mr. Mason’s is the book for every climbers 
private shelf, for it is no less than a history of all Himalayan 
exploration and mountaineering. He minutely details all the pars 
of the range, gives essential geological, botanical and meteorologi. 
cal data, then tells of all the travellers who came this way singe 
the first Portuguese missionaries crossed the range into Tibet ip 
search of a supposed Christian community. His account records 
every known exploration, survey or climbing effort made; as far 
as is humanly possible the story is told objectively; there are up. 
usual photographs and more than a dozen revealing diagrams and 
an excellent chronology and bibliography. The author spent 
twenty-five years in the Survey of India, specialising on studies of 
the Himalaya; no further accolade is needed to vouch for this 
book’s comprehensiveness and accuracy. For the present, it says 
all that can possibly be said on the subject 

Mr. Ullman’s book is frankly aimed at that sizeable body of 
readers who know little or nothing of mountaineering craft or 
history, and whose interest has possibly been stimulated by the 
events of the past five years, during which eight Himalayan peaks 
have been conquered. He gives a competent history of all the 
important explorations and climbs over the whole world, and 
includes a primer of common-sense rules about equipment, 
behaviour, training for the amateur climber; also several useful 
appendices, tables, and a bibliography 

In Professor Haimendorf’s pages we breathe a slightly less rare- 
fied air; the territory with which he deals does not exceed a 
hundred square miles, the Subansiri region of North Assam lying 
among the Himalayan foothills along the borders of India and 
Tibet. In 1944 the author was suddenly asked to leave a more 
peaceful part of India and proceed to investigate a district not 
under administrative control. He was to discover whether ‘the 
natives were friendly’—or not, and set off with remarkably little 
in the way of staff or equipment. This account is a brilliant record 
of a fine job of exploration, anthropological study, political clever- 
ness, and humane diplomacy; its chief value, for us here, is asa 
record of the structure, values and fascinations of a people living 
in a finely balanced community quite unlike anything else on 
record. 

The Apa Tani folk don’t bother with wheels or traction animals, 
they use little money, preferring mostly to barter; the men wear 
gorgeous tails of woven cane and highly decorative hats (and not 
much else); instead of quarrels leading to blows and injuries, insult 
is worked up ingeniously by an elaborate ritual destruction of 
valuables before the enemy's front door (shaming him into making 
an equally elaborate show of smashing valuable pots, weapons, 
etc.). They are excellent forest conservators; they till their lovely 
land carefully; they have only two classes—patricians and slaves 
—between whom is little ill-will and who often intermarry; the 
death penalty is used carefully against absolute social nuisances— 
all in all, these people seem to have evolved a pattern of civilised 





behaviour which should commend itself to European politicians 
in search of new formulas. The author's splendid job of field-work 
is related in an equally splendid, restrained, and sympathetic 


account of a corner of the world which one hopes may long be 
spared the attentions of European civilisers. A. V. COTON 
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DECENTRALISATION 


Martins Bank has made a friendly 
personal approach a_ particular 
feature of its service to customers 
The Bank’s system of decentralisa- 
tion of control into clearly defined 
districts, with Local Boards of 
Directors and District General 
Managers in each District, ensures 
the full advantage of local 
knowledge and with the care and 
consideration of your branch 
manager, the “personal touch” is 


achieved. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


Leeds District Office: 
Liverpool District Office: 
Manchester District Office: 
Midland District Office: 
North-Eastern District Office: 


London District Office: 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 WATER ST., 
Total Assets (as at 31st December, 1955) £342,791,010 


28-30, Park Row, 1. 
4, Water Street, 2. 
43, Spring Gardens, 2. 


98 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 3. 


22, Grey Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 
68, Lombard Street, E.C.3 


LIVERPOOL, 2.f:::: 











YOUR 
CHLLD 


In your plans for your child’s 





education and career life assurance 


can be a real help. Write today 
for a copy of the New “Career 


Policy ” leaflet to 





WIDOWS’ 


FUND 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 


London Offices: 28 Cornhill, B.C.3 


17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 





ESTABLISHED (884. ASSETS EXCEED 





Liquidity 
plus 
earning 
power 











These two are not as a rule complementary 
but investment with a building society 
makes them so. 


Large sums or small may be invested 
without formality and withdrawn when 
required at very short notice. There are 
no charges or duties in either case. 


Interest is credited at 3 %%, with income 
tax paid by the society. 


You may find this excellent and flexible 
form of investment invaluable on many 
occasions. It may also prove a sound 
recommendation when your advice is 
sought on safe investment. 


CO-OPERATIVE 


PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE - LONDON .- W.C.! 


City Office: 163 MOORGATE - LONDON - E.C2 
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123.000,000. 90 BRANCHES 































Communicado 


STUDIES IN COMMUNICATION. Papers contributed to the Communi- 
cations Research Centre, University College, London. (Secker 
and Warburg, 21s.) 

IN 1953 scholars of diverse interests, but chiefly members of 

University College, London, met to form a Communications 

Research Centre. The enterprise was to promote the systematic 

study of the problems of (mainly human) communication. And 

since many of these problems were seen to have an obvious 
bearing upon practical activities, it was thought wise to interest 

‘the more enlightened industrial leaders’ in the project—although 

nobody expected to reach any practical conclusions very rapidly. 

This book is the first offering of the Research Centre; it is a 

collection of nine papers, introduced by the Provost of University 

College. 

Professor A. J. Ayer’s contribution on ‘What is Communica- 
tion?’ displays with characteristic lucidity and elegance the range 
and intricacy of the problems which present themselves, and 
deals specifically with ‘the relationship of verbal symbols first 
to the experiences they are supposed to encode and secondly to 
what they signify.’ It is followed by Professor J. B. S. Haldane 
on ‘Communication in Biology,’ Mr. Colin Cherry on ‘Communi- 
cation Theory and Human Behaviour,’ Sir Geoffrey Vickers on 
‘Communication in Economic Systems,’ Mr. D. B. Fry on ‘The 
Experimental Study of Speech,’ and two other papers dealing 
respectively with the Greek and the English language as mediums 
of communication. But, besides Professor Ayer’s, the two most 
original papers are Professor J. Z. Young’s on ‘The Influence of 
Language on Medicine, and Professor R. Willkower’s brilliant 
contribution on ‘Interpretation of Visual Symbols in the Arts.’ 
It is intended to publish further volumes as the work of the Centre 
proceeds; but a field of study has already been opened up in 
these papers which promises to be rewarding. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


Performing Bears 


THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 1919-1943: DocuMENTs. Vol. I 
1919-1922. Edited by Jane Degras. (O.U.P. for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 55s.) 

IN 1917 Lenin replaced Marx’s thesis that industrialisation and a 

proletarian population can create a Socialist State, by its opposite 

—the theory that a State controlled by Socialist ideologists can 

create industrialisation and a proletarian population. He then 

lapsed from purity again by discovering that this unnatural task 
could be most effectively done by the dictatorial organisation he 
had hitherto only regarded as suitable for anti-Tsarist conspiracy. 

He thus laid the foundation for the bureaucratic-terrorist dictator- 

ship now in the saddle. But he went a step further with his con- 

clusion that this sort of party was equally suitable to western 
conditions, having simply written off the great Socialist parties 
of the west on emotional grounds, owing to his fury at their 
having backed their governments in the war, or associated with 
people who had done so. The further decision, to unite his new 
parties in a rigidly centralised International, from the start plagued 
by an ignorant Russian top brass, ensured the disasters to both 

Socialists and Communists which marked the ensuing decades. 

The documents here annotated with the combination of 
scholarship and presentability we have come to expect of Mrs. 

Degras, are a useful and significant selection from what must be 

a sickening bulk of paper. A few quotations will give the peculiar 

flavour of the period: ‘French militarism is becoming a greater 

and greater threat to England . . . with American support France 
could even invade England’; ‘Germany . . . the leading state in 
the world’ (Lenin); ‘Alsace-Lorraine has been incorporated into 

France without consulting its population’; ‘In a year’s time the 

whole of Europe will be Communist. It may perhaps be that in 

America capitalism can continue to exist for a couple of 

ee 5 xs. 

The main Russian names that appear here, apart from Lenin, 
are the footling Zinoviev, Bukharin, Trotsky and Radek—all 
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purged later. The same fate overtook the most prominent fore; 
Communists featured—Kun, Walewski, Souvarine, Rakovsky ang 
so on. And it is rather a shock to come across an occasional figure 
who is, by the exact opposite process to weeding, stil} in 
circulation. In these early days there were speeches and even Votes 
against the Russian: proposals. The Comintern, by an intensive 
course of training, organisation and purge, suppressed these sur. 
vivals of Left-wing traditions. And by the time it was dissolyg 
in 1943 it was no longer necessary. With negligible exceptions the 
foreign apparatchiks had become automata. Principle hag 
vanished. And all that was left was complete loyalty to Soviet 
orders and complete opportunism in carrying them out. 


This book will be indispensable to the student, while the genera) 
reader can get a clear impression of the period by Scanning the 
illuminating notes with which Mrs. Degras introduces each 
document. For the documents themselves, even when containing 
a significant core, usually swathe it in an enormous verbiage of 
exhausting cliché. But occasionally one comes across a manifesto 
which, without abandoning jargon, has somehow transmuted jt 
into an intelligent and powerful rhetoric. These are by Trotsky. 
If he had won, things might have turned out just as badly, but 
at least he had style. 


J. E. M. ARDEN 


The Death Penalty 


REFLECTIONS ON HANGING. By Arthur Koestler. (Gollancz, 12s, 64) 


DAUGHTERS OF CAIN. By Renee Huggett and Paul Berry. (George 
Allen and Unwin, 18s.) 


It has become a routine incantation of the defenders of capital 
punishment that abolitionists are emotionalists, although, as Sir 
Ernest Gowers has demonstrated, it is the retentionists themselves 
who are sentimental. Partly because of this accusation, but chiefly 
because they have such a good rational case, abolitionists usually 
go out of their way to eschew emotion. Not so Mr. Koestler. As 
he was himself once under sentence of death, his attitude is 
perfectly understandable, and if there are any disadvantages in 
his emotionalism they are outweighed by the power it brings to 
his writing. Indeed his moral fervour combined with his usual 
literary grace and distinction may conceivably penetrate the 
cocoon of complacency which protects many retentionists from 
the realities of the case, in a way that the deadly logic of Mr. 
Gerald Gardiner in Capital Punishment as a Deterrent could never 
do. The difficulty, of course, is that there is some doubt whether 
the supporters of hanging read books on the subject. They cer- 
tainly do not write them; no book defending capital punishment 
has been written for a hundred years. 

Apart from an unconvincing and irrelevant chapter on free will 
and determinism, Mr. Koestler’s book is a concise and accurate 
survey of capital punishment in this country. He describes the 
orgy of hanging that was the English criminal law from 1720 to 
1830 and the efforts of reformers up to the present day to diminish 
and abolish capital punishment. He dewigs the judges with enter- 
taining ruthlessness, but it is unfair of him to blame them for 
our slowness in reforming the law. Admittedly they have 
invariably been wrong, but people (the House of Lords in 
particular) have accepted the judges’ opinion because they wanted 
to accept it, and they continued to accept it, although as long ago 
as 1820 a select committee pointed out why, on hanging, tt 
is not very valuable. ‘They only see the exterior of criminal 
proceedings after they are brought into a Court of Justice. OI 
the cases which never appear there and of the causes which 
prevent their appearance, they can know nothing.’ To consult 
judges about questions of deterrence is like consulting an under- 
taker about preventive medicine. Further, it is unreasonable to 
expect men who have sentenced quite a lot of people to death to 
get up later in Parliament or elsewhere and explain that the whole 
procedure was really rather unnecessary and imprisonment would 
have been better than hanging. 

Mr. Koestler has some caustic things to say about the granting 
of reprieves. Three claims about the death penalty are often made 
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whichever 
way you 


look at it... 












Save with the Church of England Building Soci- 
ety and you have a firm, safe and sensible stake 
in the future. Safety of capital is the main con- 
cern of the C.E.B.S. directors and every £ 
invested with the Society is backed by unim- 
peachable financial security. 


Assets £9,750,000. Liquid Funds of approxi- 
mately £1,000,000 together with Reserves 
exceeding £450,000 act as a bulwark against 
any possible risk. All savings and investments 
can easily be withdrawn in full with interest 
paid to date. 


Investments earn 3°(, interest with Income 
Tax paid*Our Five Year Plan offers 34°, 
on regular savings of £1 to £10 a month. 


Please write for booklet No.9 and full information 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


Incorporated |882 


tomorrow 
is worth 
saving for 


677 NEW BRIDGE ST. 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
Telephone: FLEet Street 8455 


Tel. Southbourne 43328 

Nottingham: 13 Park Row, Nottingham 
Tel. Nottingham 45137 
Tunbridge Wells: 87 Mount Pleasant Road 
Tel. Tunbridge Wells 3360 








By A. E. F. Dickinson, M.A., B.Mus.(Oxon.), etc. 


BACH’S 
FUGAL 
WORKS 


PITMAN 


A new work for the music student, the 
enthusiastic amateur and critical listener, 
which forms a study of Bach as a writer of 
fugue. A survey of the organ and keyboard 
work is followed by a chapter on the choral 
fugues and by a comparative analysis of 
texture and structure. Chapters are also 
included on fugue before and after Bach. 

30/- net. 


Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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THE LIVERPOOL« LONDON «GLOBE 
| ‘WITH-PROFITS POLICIES’ 


The Liverpool & London & Globe Insce. Co. Ltd. 
has the enviable record of never having failed to 
declare a Bonus since the participating class was 
started in 1875 


May we send you particulars of our 
‘With-Profits’ Policies ? 
Head Office: London; 


! Dale Street, Liverpool 2 (Chief Office): 1 Cornhill, E.C.3 


Bournemouth: 1149 Christchurch Rd., Boscombe | 
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by Home Secretaries and others—that the Home Office anxiously 
searches each case for circumstances that would justify a reprieve, 
that insane people are not hanged, and that if there is a scintilla 
of doubt about the guilt of a murderer he is reprieved. There is no 
substance in any of these claims. The hanging of Bentley and of 
Ruth Ellis, to take only recent and notorious cases, makes 
nonsense of the first; the executions of Rivett and Mrs. Christofi 
disprove the second; and the killing of Mrs. Thompson, Thorne, 
Driscoll and Rowland makes a mockery of the third. Daughters 
of Cain, an interesting and reliable study of the nine women 
hanged in this country since Mrs. Thompson, illustrates the faults 
of the present system. The authors mention ‘the disturbing fact 
that only six women were executed between 1923 and 1949, three 
have been executed during the past three years.’ What is 
particularly disturbing is that there were, in each of these three 
cases, compelling reasons for a reprieve. There is considerable 
doubt as to the technical (but not moral) guilt of Mrs. Merrifield, 
since Professor Webster, Director of the Home Office Laboratory 
at Birmingham and the leading pathologist on the Midland Circuit, 
was of the opinion that death had been due to natural causes. 
Mrs. Christofi was mad, and Mrs. Ellis had had a miscarriage, 
caused by a blow from the man she murdered, less than a fortnight 
before her crime. The prerogative of mercy is now a misnomer. 
It has become a matter of law rather than equity; precedent 
reigns supreme. Bureaucrats run the prerogative like a filing 
system and, as in all filing systems, things are sometimes wrongly 
filed. 

According to Daughters of Cain, ‘Ethel Major, like Edith 
Thompson, was in a state of collapse for forty-eight hours before 
her death and was half carried to the scaffold.’ Mr. Koestler has 
inserted in his book a slip of paper giving the gist of one of the 
Home Office's statements about the execution of Mrs. Thompson 
and about its instructions to prison governors. Luckily he has 
not included any of its other statements; it is not safe to believe 
anything the Home Office says about hanging unless there 
is corroborating evidence. Not, of course, that Lord Mancroft 
and Major Lloyd George are not honourable men, but a natural 
and proper pietas towards their own department enables them to 
achieve a suspension of disbelief towards its pronouncements 
which the rest of us cannot hope to emulate. 

Mr. Koestler slips occasionally: on page 133 Mrs. Woolmington 
should be Mrs. Merrifield; he spells Haigh like the Field-Marshal; 
and he takes at its face value Lord Goddard's assertion (made 
through Lord Schuster) in 1948 that all the judges were in 
favour of hanging, though Lord Goddard was even wrong about 
that. But he has succeeded in writing on this, of all subjects, a 
dazzling book. Two months ago Mr. Gerald Gardiner slaughtered 
the case for capital punishment; Mr. Koestler now dances on 
its grave. IAN GILMOUR 


Botanising 


Tue Pocket GuIDE TO WILD FLowers. By David McClintock and 
R. S. R. Fitter. (Collins, 25s.) 
THE only complaint I have against this book is that it should have 
been published about fifty years ago, when I began to botanise; it 
would have saved me many laborious hours. As a guide to the 
identification of plants, which include sedges, rushes, grasses, and 
ferns, it is admirable; the writers seem to have thought of every- 
thing to make it easy. Best of all are the illustrations, 600 of them 
in colour, an astonishing number, and even more in black-and- 
white. And of course each plant is described in its parts, 
occasionally in a pleasant way, as when the seed-pods of bastard 
cabbage are said to be ‘shaped like Chianti bottles.’ The book is 
very comprehensive; the writers give a welcome to all sorts of 
‘aliens,’ naturalising even those who pay us occasional visits. And 
is it quite up to date; it tells us, for example, that the extremely rare 
soldier orchid grows in Suffolk, though there it was discovered 
less than a year ago. Containing the latest information about the 
very rare plants, it is of great interest to the advanced student. 
Perhaps there are one or two little sins of omission; goldilocks is 
said to grow on five cliffs along the west coast, but I saw it not 
long ago on Berry Head in South Devon. A different kind of 
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interest is in the English names. Some of these apear to have been 
invented by the writers, as ‘moon carrot’ for seseli libanotis ang a 
happy name, ‘twinflower’ for /inn@a; and while it is Possible tp 
find fault with a few, it would be a good thing, as Supplying g 
long-felt need, if they came to be regarded as the standard English 
names. That I make the suggestion indicates the great IMportance 
I attach to this admirable book. ANDREW young 


Types of Landscape 


THE ROCK AND THE Birb. By Sydney Tremayne. (Allen and Unwin 
7s. 6d.) ; 
Tuis is the first book of Sydney Tremayne’s verse that I have 
encountered, though he has published two previous volumes, and 
it is therefore impossible for me to say what stage it marks in his 
development as a poet. One quality is present throughout—a viyig 
gift for describing things, especially certain types of landscape, A 
poem like ‘Sun and Mountains’ (and I could name a dozen others) 
conveys very well the scenery it is describing, making use of the 
simple device of juxtaposition : 
Veined wings of flies, the high wire of the spider, 
The sheep’s skull and the gulls massed on the flats, 

This is not quite so easy as it seems. Somewhere inside it there 
is concealed the pathetic fallacy, but it is satisfactory in its direct. 
ness. To this gift for description Mr. Tremayne adds a lyrical 
note which appears in poems like ‘Fire-Eaters’ or ‘The Return’ 
and it takes its dominant tone from nostalgia for something now 
past (childhood? love?). The latter poem also illustrates his 
limitations. Lines like: 

I have come sidling like a crow 

That both approaches and retreats, 

Seizes a morsel and lets go 
only just escape bathos. The fault is in the second line. Mr, 
Tremayne writes in rather slack, easy metres, and the result of 
this is that ‘ten low words oft creep in one dull line.’ At his worst 
he can be very flat indeed : 

But not for me. For me the hour is late 

London from Bethany remote. 
A poet of his talents should strive to concentrate his energy and 
to harden his style. As it is, he is best when he keeps closest to 
the object. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


- 
Deb 

VICTORIAN VINAIGRETTE. By Ursula Bloom. (Hutchinson, 16s.) 
Memories. By Ethel Barrymore. (Hulton Press, 21s.) 
URSULA BLOoM is a practised confectioner of books, and in 
fashioning a sometimes affectionate, sometimes patronising, 
period piece about the cosier classes of the Victorian age, she has 
been handsomely assisted by her forbears. Great-aunt Mary's 
diary of the 1850s; papa-in-law’s letters from the Sikh War; letters 
and Valentines and recipe books—all contribute their pretty little 
tales of tight-lacing and cavalry trumpet-calls; spelling bees and 
conundrums and Cremorne. Shown the protesting newly born 
infant to which she has just given birth and which will eventually 
become Miss Bloom’s papa, grandmamma obligingly remarks 
(and some family diarist obligingly records), ‘Where did the little 
angel come from?’ At the end of it all Miss Bloom—and it is to 
be supposed that she was born just within the Victorian age 
herself, for she was married first in 1916—stoutly defends the age 
as being more gay and gallant than our own, ‘with our rising tide 
of juvenile delinquency, and our surrender to vitriolic forces from 
the young.’ But we could look up as innocently as grandmamma 
and ask the Victorian age, of the delinquency and the vitriolic 
forces, ‘Where did the little devils come from?’ Miss Bloom, 
incidentally, gives the abbreviation ‘deb’ the acute accent that 
once belonged to ‘debutante.’ This beats the august English news- 
paper that only within living memory dropped the apostrophe 
from the beginning of ‘bus.’ I wonder how she pronounces it? 

Ethel Barrymore looks at the last decade of the same age, and 
the Edwardian autumn that followed, from a very special vantage 
point. She was born into a family with the noblest theatrical 
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traditions in the United States, and with considerable English con- 
nections, so that when she first played in London, in the year of 
the Diamond Jubilee, she called on duchesses, lunched with the 
Sidney Webbs, danced with Kitchener of Khartoum, and was 
engaged to be married, one after another, to Laurence Irving (Sir 
Henry’s son), Gerald du Maurier, and Harry Graham. Her 
anecdotes about these once public figures, gathered into a guinea 
book, are indistinguishable from any other public figure’s anec- 
dotes about once public figures, gathered into any other guinea 
book. What'is especially disappointing is to be unable to recognise 
the colourless brethren labelled here ‘John’ and ‘Lionel’ as the 
Barrymores that are still a living legend. The one flash of some- 
thing like the family wit is in the two cables to Ethel from her 
father, at the Lambs Club—one, on the news of her first betrothal, 
‘Congratulations Love Father’; and the other, on the news that it 
was broken off, ‘Congratulations Love Father.’ 


CYRIL RAY 


Appalling Mysteries 
MAN IN THE BEGINNING. By William Howells. (Bell, 18s. 6d.) 


W. W. Howe ts is Professor of Anthropology at the University of 
Wisconsin and editor of the American Journal of Physical 
Anthropology. He has written two excellent works of popularisa- 
tion: Mankind So Far, which summarises our knowledge of the 
physical evolution of man, and The Heathens, which puts before 
us, in a readable, authoritative way, current views about the 
religious and magical beliefs of modern primitive peoples. In the 
present book, an English version of his Back of History (published 
in America), he attempts a similar synthesis of the cultural evolu- 
tion of man. It must. be said at once that it is by no means as 
successful as his two earlier works. He has attempted the sort of 
task so successfully carried out by Gordon Childe in his What 
Happened in History, and Carleton Coon in his The History of 
Man, but does not bring to this task the archeological scholarship 
and historical vision of those two distinguished men. Indeed over 
and over again Howells seems either to have got his facts wrong 
or to have interpreted them in a painfully naive manner. What he 
calls ‘the appalling Piltdown mystery’ for example, is no longer a 
mystery and Piltdown should not now appear in his map of places 
where fossil men have been found. Not content with summarising 
in his own fashion the archeological material, Professor Howells 
has attempted at the same time to integrate with the archeological 
story an account of the development of racial types and the posi- 
tion of existing primitive communities, and not even his very con- 
siderable powers of synthesis are equal to this great task. This is, 
alas, the sort of book which will make serious historians think that, 
very often, prehistoric archeology is wind and waffle, when it is 
really stone, bronze, and iron. But I must confess to having been 
put off by his sub-headings: I do not think that a book which has 
headings like ‘the mellowed howlers’ and ‘the jealous gibbons: no 
triangles allowed’ will recommend itself as a serious treatise on 
early man to English readers. 

GLYN E. DANIEL 


Silver Bullets 


THe BLAcK PRINCE AND OTHER Stories. By Shirley Ann Grau. 
(Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 


GoopsyeE AUNT HEsTER. By T. O. Beachcroft. (Bodley Head, 
12s. 6d.) 


THE joyous reviews of The Black Prince in America last year 
encouraged one to expect a storywriter’s début of the order of 
Eudora Welty’s A Curtain of Green or J. F. Powers’s Prince of 
Darkness. Miss Shirley Ann Grau is not that good yet. Her stories, 
largely about Negroes in Louisiana, move too hesitantly; almost 
all of them could stand tightening up. (‘The Girl With the Flaxen 
Hair’ is a bright exception.) There is seldom any pressure of wit 
in the sober prose, which is dense and newtral. But there are 
scenes that stick in the mind—the southern funeral in ‘One 
Summer,’ the swamp fishermen in ‘Joshua’ huddled together under 
@ sombre rain and the threat, as of a mythical monster, of a 
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German submarine out in the Gulf. In ‘Fever Flower,’ 
taking a hint from Graham Greene’s ‘The Basement Room,’ Mis, 
Grau ingeniously reverses the flashback device, injecting flashes 
of the future into her account of a young divorcee’s day. The 
black prince and his girl, in the title story, move from a realies 
world of honky-tonks and razor fights into a realm of 
where even silver bullets can’t stop them. All of Miss Gray's ideas 
are fresh and arresting. If she overcomes her diffusenesg and 
breaks out of her present poker-faced style, she will Write some 
of the best American stories of the next few years. There is talent, 
plenty of it, in this first book. 

Mr. T. O. Beachcroft is an honourable older craftsman, whose 
work is new to me. Aunt Hester, of the title story, is the first of 
several outwardly quiet people who pace rancid secret Cages of 
envy or pride or fear. In the middle of the book, relief is provide 
by “Tea in the Front Room,’ a sequence of six tales told by ap 
engaging gossip named Mrs. Jolliffe; she is very entertaining, Of 
the sterner stories those in which a chafing relationship comes to 
a violent end, like the title story of “The Sheep Bell,’ are not a 
convincing as ‘One of Her Moods,’ in which no more decisive 
action occurs than the unsuccessful poisoning of a cat, and yet a 
sickly atmosphere of menace, arising out of domestic trivialities 
holds the reader captive. The range of feeling in these low-keyed 
stories is not wide; but they have a tart flavour of their own, and 
‘One of Her Moods’ is recommended to any anthologist. 


WALTER CLEMONS 


New Novels 


NOWHERE during the past half-century can more literary nonsense 
have been deposited than in receptacles marked ‘The Future of 
the Novel.’ Event has invariably falsified prediction. Novelists 
and their readers (not to mention their publishers), disregarding 
‘trends,’ have preferred infinite variety. Only in Russia has there 
been no choice. 

Conceivably S. P. Babayevsky’s Cavalier of the Gold Star 
delighted the docile for whom it was originally prescribed. The 
translation, in 628 pages, by Ruth Kisch (Lawrence and Wishart, 
12s. 6d.) may daunt the sense of duty of those English CP members 
for whom, presumably, it will be required reading. It celebrates 
the civil triumphs of Sergei Timofeyevich Tutarinov, Gold Star 
Hero of the Soviet Union, ex-officer of the Tank Corps. Returned 
to his native village in the Kuban Cossack region, he is not 
allowed to rest on his laurels. He must be a Hero of the Peace 
as well. From labours devoted to the greater agricultural glory of 
Stalin (worship of whom is here at its most fervid) he filches time 
for dalliance with Irina Lyubashova, beautiful driver of a bullock 
cart. Outsiders’ interest in this diversion is not encouraged by the 
author. ‘I know,’ he says, ‘that we have with us one kind of 
reader who is already skipping and flicking through these 
pages. ... But we will not appease this impatient reader—we 
shall leave our couple on the hill-top and not hinder them.’ Hinder 
them! Dedicated to ‘The Bright Way, the New Life and the Will 
of Democracy,’ they are up to nothing that could be hindered. 
Only when, as part of Sergei’s Five-Year Plan, the construction of 
a hydro-electric station is complete, can he be imagined as 
echoing Donne's ‘For God’s sake, hold your tongue and let me 
love.” Meanwhile much information about collective farming in 
the Kuban is made available, and a right is established for this 
to be declared the most boring novel of the year, so far. 

For drowning an eye unus’d to flow (in American words, as a 
tear-jerker) we may see nothing this year more efficacious than 
Taylor Caldwell’s Tender Victory (Collins, 16s.)—a novel of over 
500 pages levying sentimental and religious blackmail on the 
emotions of the susceptible. Its muscular Christian hero is Johnny 
Fletcher, late Chaplain with the American Forces, who has 
brought back from Germany five displaced orphans of the storm. 
If ever there were problem children these are. Johnny, fathering 
them in the mining town of Barryfield, is unsuccessful in foisting 
them upon the sympathies of his parishioners, and he fails to 
ingratiate himself as a parson in direct communication with God. 
Vested interests are offended; the under-privileged are under- 
grateful for his interference. A succession of heart-rending 
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nts moved one prescient reader to mur- 
go down the mine, Johnny,’ But 
Johnny knew what was expected of him at a 
mining accident in a novel of this kind. His 
heroic efforts result in a grand reconciliation 
scene for all contending parties. ‘On Easter 
morning Johnny stood before the altar, leaning 
upon his crutches.’ Soon enough (though not in 
church) ‘Lorry leaned against him. He touched 
her cheek, and added “My cup runneth over. 
For all its lovingkindness this is rather an anti 
novel: its author _seems to be against 
psychiatry, Communism, ‘welfare,’ hire-pur- 
chase, modern art, and English authors who 
betray an unseemly interest in their American 
market. The English readers whom she moves 
to tears will not begrudge her the royalties 
accruing from her sales over here. 


incidents ™ 
mur, ‘Don t 


What design the Irish novelist Mervyn Wall 
may have had upon his English readers never 
becomes apparent. Some he may worry by his 
habit of contracting though into tho’. Others 
not so pernickety may fancy that in No 
Trophies Raise (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) he intended 
a farce and it turned to a tragedy. Comic 
‘business’ with telephones in a government 
office and an encounter with the industrial 
magnate Pig Feed Sam and his hopeless, help- 
less son lead to suggestions of corrupt prac- 
tices under cover of a ritualistic society called 
the Warriors of the Cross. Some intimations 
of fun are extracted from the reputation 
abroad of an obscure civil servant: his philo- 
sophical lucubrations, translated into German, 
have appeared only in Swiss learned journals. 
With his lingering death at a Convention of 
Philosophers, organised by Pig Feed Sam as 
publicity for his new hotel at Killarney, this 
misguided missile buries itself in the ground. 
Or so it seems to the English: the Irish 
may be scorched by its satire. 


A more pleasing fantasy is Bach and the 
Heavenly Choir translated from the German 
of Johannes Riiber by Maurice Michael 
(Hart-Davies, 12s. 6d.). Described as ‘a modern 
papal legend,’ it presents an imaginary Pope, 
Gregory XIX, at a time like our own, actuated 
by a strange ambition. When the previous 
Pope had died his successor, it was confidently 
expected, would be an American. The 
Cardinals, for reasons never disclosed, chose 
instead the Abbot of a monastery in Burgundy, 
an old man, no diplomat, not even an ecclesi- 
astical politician—a contemplative, and, what 
they couldn’t have suspected, something of an 
artist, a musician, a secret violinist. His reign 
as Pope was, and would have remained, 
uneventful but for his notion that God would 
be praised and Art honoured by the canonisa- 
tion of Jean-Sébastien Bach. The Lutheran 
bishops are won over, opposition among the 
Cardinals is almost crushed, the freethinking 
musicians of the world unite to hold a Bach 
Festival in Rome. But .. . 


English novels must not be _ neglected. 
Without ado these can be sincerely recom- 
mended: Joanna Cannan’s People to be Found 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.)—fun, friction and romantic 
love among the rural lower orders; Canaille by 
Kathleen Sully (Peter Davis, 13s. 6d.)— 
actually two short novels, one uncomfortably 
realistic, the other puzzling but impressive; and 
a first attempt, The Way to Paradise by Merlin 
Pearson-Rogers (Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.)— 
recalling the Lunatic at Large but not quite 
to its own advantage. 

DANIEL GEORGE 


‘Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


Tue world of early morning is a private, 
quiet place and one should walk gently and 
tread softly, saying little, for one’s footfalls 
disturb the peace and the voice carries, in- 
truding upon the talk in the rookery, the mur- 
murings of lovesick pigeons and the singing of 
birds too happy to notice that the dawn 
chorus is over. I walked uphill softly, wearing 
rubber boots, for I was off to fish again. 
There was mist across the valley and a glow 
in the east that was sunrise in a haze. I 
passed the last of the farms and looked at 
the curtained windows, for although there was 
activity in the shippon half the household was 
still abed. A tousled head parted the curtains 
and then, startled at seeing me there on the 
road, hastily withdrew. I felt I had no right 
to be where I was and went quietly on. The 
farmer’s dog came and stalked forward to 
sniff at my clothes as I passed. On the ridge 
above the valley I paused. The first train of 
the day was coming fussily up-river on the 
single-line track. It whistled and somehow the 
shrill sound changed the scene. Day was up 
and the cock’s crow old and I had to be by 
the water three or four miles away to see 
the trout rise, if rise they would. 


LitTER LAMENT 

There are faintly hopeful signs of official 
interest in preventing the countryside from 
becoming littered with rubbish by picnic 
parties and trippers as it was last year and 
the year before. One has looked too often at 
a waterfall from the best point from which to 
admire it and stood on a hill that tops a 
cascade of ice-cream cartons, or admired a lake 
to notice with disgust the bobbing bottles and 
drifting, half-submerged shapes that are paper 
bags and other nauseous things. Perhaps it 
would help if notices and posters were more 
forceful and heavier penalties inflicted on 
offenders. On the other hand, television is said 
to be a great medium of education and the 
cameras could be turned on the beauty spots 
after the beauty-lovers have gone and are 
perhaps ‘looking in.’ 


SPRING SUNLIGHT 

At this time of year the sun warms a bank, 
a water-hole or a dried-up ditch, and insect 
life appears where there seemed to be none 
before. Without this awakening there would 
be no food for the fly-catcher, the swallow, 
or even the toad. I spent some time a few days 
ago watching the behaviour of several birds 
that had discovered insects encouraged by the 
spring sunshine on a great mound of dead 
leaves and sweepings dumped in a corner. The 
flies appeared as though by magic. Sometimes 
the birds, three robins, a pair of hedge- 
sparrows and a wren, that might otherwise 
have been about their domestic affairs, detected 
the flies before they took wing, but now and 
then flies managed to become airborne and 
the hedge-sparrows took them in flight. Some 
house-sparrows joined the company, but 
soon departed. It was warm, and although the 
mouldering heap was providing a banquet, the 
same sunshine was producing insects and 
feasts elsewhere. Perhaps for the first time 
since last autumn there was more than the 
resident birds could manage. 


BLUE HyYDRANGEAS 

Lieut.-Colonel E. Parbury, of Fairfield, 
Tenby, offers a correction of my information 
on the blueing of hydrangeas. The treatment, 
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he says, should be done at leaf fall. It is too 
late to begin when buds show. I am not alone 
in thinking that the most profitable time to 
water in an alum solution is the spring but 
must confess that I am not an expert on the 
subject and Lieut.-Colonel Parbury refers me 
to Rothampstead for confirmation. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 45 
Specially contributed by 
F. T. HAWES and F. RAVENSCROFT (New South Wales) 
Waite to play and 
mate in two moves: 
solution next week, 
‘| Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Weenink: Kt-Q 4! 
waiting. 1... 
B-B 2;2Q x Kt. 
— L.e0+ 3 Ges 


BLACK (10 men) 








; y) m]Kt-Kt 61... 
LZa 7 ZZ ZARxXQ2Kkxr. 
= , Yh \\... R-B8; 2 








> 0 Bh bw us 

WHITE (6 men) Kt X Kt; 2 Q-B 4, 

1... Kt-B4;2Q-R1. 1... Kt-Q7;2 Q-B6, 

Remarkable variety and scope considering the 
comparatively few pieces employed. 
CHESS PROBLEMS 

From time to time I get puzzled letters from 
readers complaining gently of the jargon used 
in solutions given to the chess problems: an 
article, therefore, on what chess problems are 
about and on some of the commoner ideas 
might not be out of place. Chess notation I 
cannot explain in an article because of the 
stupefying boredom of the subject, but any 
elementary book—e.g., Golombek’s excellent 
Penguin, The Game of Chess—will clear this up. 

The object of a problem is not to show how 
one player or other can win; it is to illustrate 
some idea—often a geometrical one—on the 
chess board, this idea being the ‘theme’ of the 
problem. A problem is, in fact, a minor work 
of art, where a game is a struggle. Take, for 
example, a ‘half-pin’ theme: here we have two 
Black pieces intervening between a White piece 
and the Black king—each of these is free to 
move, but if either does so, the other is then 
pinned. In a half-pin problem, then, the various 
‘thematic’ Black defences will consist in his 
moving one of these pieces to prevent a threa- 
tened mate, whereupon White will take advan- 
tage of the other piece being unable to move to 
give a new mate. 

Another type of problem is the ‘waiter,’ where 
White’s initial move threatens nothing, but Black 
must move—and all moves are fatal. A very 
popular development from this is the ‘mutate’ 
or ‘change-mate’ problem. Here the initial 
position is such that if White did not need to 
move at all Black would have to make a fatal 
move (the various mates that would follow from 
his moves are called ‘set’ mates, being in the 
position as set); White, however, cannot find a 
move which leaves the position essentially un- 
altered and has to play a move which, while 
making no threat, again leaves Black in a position 
where all his moves are fatai, but some or all of 
the resulting mates are different from those 
arising from original position (these are the 
‘changed mates’). 

Understanding of some of these basic ideas 
adds greatly to the pleasure to be got from 
problems. I hope this very sketchy introduction 
will therefore have done something to increase 
readers’ enjoyment. 






















































































THE FUTURE OF STERLING 


NICHOLAS 


WHEN the United Kingdom runs into a 
deficit on its international account, when 
dollar-earning colonies like Malaya leap 
towards independence, when Dominions 
like Ceylon propose to nationalise banks 
and businesses built up by British capital, 
it seems to some old-fashioned people in 
the City that we are approaching the end 
of the sterling world. But it is not at all 
certain that political splitting will bring 
currency splitting. Sterling is the eurrency 
in which half the world’s overseas trade is 
conducted for some very good reasons. It 
is true that our gold and dollar reserves 
are shockingly inadequate—before the war 
they were roughly equal to our sterling 
liabilities; now they are only a fifth—but 
bankers often continue to open their doors 
from 10 to 3 although they may be 
insolvent on paper. Moreover, London is 
an international trading centre which offers 
highly developed commercial and financial 
services. A foreigner can buy or sell most 
of the world’s exportable produce and 
metals in an open London market, can get 
the shipping and air freight fixed up on the 
Baltic Exchange and the insurance at 
Lloyds and can arrange payment anywhere 
through a London merchant bank. Sterling 
is not, of course, what it was, but its limited 
convertibility has been extended and there 
are always the unofficial markets—some in 
the sterling area; as, for example, Kuwait, 
Bahrein and Hong Kong—where the not- 
fully-convertible sterling (i.e., transferable 
and security sterling) can be converted at a 
price, What remains of exchange control 
seems to be no hindrance to an increase in 
international trade through sterling chan- 
nels. It is remarkable that in recent weeks 
the unofficial rates for transferable sterling 
and security sterling have been moving 
closer together—the first being $2.784 and 
the second $2.78—and closer to the current 
rate for official sterling ($2.80}). (Even the 
black market in resident sterling has 
improved to $2.763.) This points to the 
greater interchangeability of the two types 
of non-resident, non-dollar-account sterling. 
It seems absurd that an Arabian or Chinese 
holder of dollars should buy dollar 
securities and sell them for sterling to a 
non-resident holder of security sterling, but 
this is the cheapest way of buying sterling. 
The foreigner will not pay the official price 
of $2.80} if he can get sterling at $2.78. At 
the official price he may not want it at all. 
All this suggests that it would be wise to 
leave sterling in this flexible position— 
with the Exchange Equalisation Account 
operating in the ‘grey’ markets—and not to 
attempt to make it all officially convertible 
at a fixed price. 


By 


4 %* * 


How the Treasury ever dared to think of 
introducing an all-in fixed convertibility 
when the Bank of England does not even 
know all that passes over the sterling 
exchanges, I cannot imagine. Take the ‘gap’ 
in the Bank of England statistics which the 
White Paper on the Balance of Payments 
has just revealed. Last year we spent more 
than we earned on current UK account by 
£103 million. The Government repaid debt 
and lent new money abroad to the extent 
of £42 million. We added to our private 
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long-term investments by £125 million. The 
net outflow of other capital from the UK 
amounted to £134 million (mainly due to 
drawing upon sterling balances which 
fell £160 million). These add up to a total 
of £404 million. Yet our gold and dollar 
reserves only fell by £229 million, leaving 
a gap for ‘errors and omissions’ of £175 
million. This may be due to bad estimating 
or to the inflow of unidentifiable short-term 
capital to London. The Treasury excuses 
itself by saying that the gap is only 2 per 
cent. of the gross turnover of transactions, 
but an exchange crisis is often caused by 
marginal sales of sterling. How can full con- 
vertibility be practicable and safe if the 
Treasury is unaware of transactions of such 
huge amounts? 
* a a 

The sterling exchange depends on a most 
complex system of offsetting surpluses and 
deficits, Last year, for example, our UK 
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deficit on current account of £103 million 
was made up of a deficit with non-ster; 
countries of £318 million and a Surplus with 
the overseas sterling area of £215 Million 
The overseas sterling area had a surplus jg 
its trade with all non-sterling countries of 
£137 million, so that, allowing for our UK 
deficit of £318 million, the whole sterlin 
area ran into a deficit with the non-sterling 
world of £181 million against a surphys jp 
1954 of £97 million. The UK was mainly 
responsible for that shocking result by 
reason of its £400 million rise in imports 
and its £140 million fall in invisible income 
But the Dominions contributed. While the 
Colonies earned a surplus in trade with the 
dollar area of £130 million, the Dominions 
and other sterling countries ran into a 
deficit of £108 million. (They made up 
for this by selling gold to us of £166 mil. 
lion). The fall in the gold reserves of £299 
million was more than the overall sterling 
area deficit of £181 million because of 
capital withdrawals, indicating a loss of 
confidence in sterling. Happily, confidence 
has, for the time, been restored. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


IN spite of the Middle East alarms and the 
approach of the Budget the recovery in 
industrial shares has made further head- 
way. This may be explained by bear cover- 
ing, some American buying—witness the 
jump of 9s. 6d. to 195s. in Hudson Bay— 
and the shortage of stock on jobbers’ 
books. The Stock Exchange, generally 
speaking, is ‘sold out.’ When unexpected 
dividend increases are announced shares 
move out of all proportion to the buying 
pressure. Legal and General Assurance, for 
example, moved up from £20 to £22} on 
the 2s. increase in the final, and Equity and 
Law jumped from 70s. to 115s. when it 
raised its tax-free dividend from 16% per 
cent. to 414 per cent. and declared a scrip 
issue in respect of the uncalled liability. 
Insurance shares generally, as I mentioned 
on March 30, were looking cheap when this 
demand sprang up. The only weak market 
has been in Ceylon tea and rubber shares 
on the nationalisation threat. I have never 
liked Ceylon teas because even the last 
Government was unfriendly and my past 
recommendations were confined to Indian 
companies. I have always urged investors 
to take profits when the market was active. 
Gross yields can now be obtained of 20 per 
cent. to 30 per cent. from tea shares—the 
highest offered in the Stock Exchange. 
* 


The industrial share index in this bear 
market fell about 25 per cent. and then 
recovered about 5 per cent. Shares which 
have fallen 30 per cent. or more may there- 
fore have discounted most of the un- 
pleasantness of the Macmillan recession. 
Store shares, naturally, have been badly 
hit, partly because of the hire-purchase 
control and partly because of the new 
rating assessments. Some current yields are 
therefore high. NEW DAY FURNISHING 2s. 
shares have dropped 50 per cent. and now 
yield 13.45 per cent. at 10s. 9d. TIMES 
FURNISHING, @ more solidly established 
business, has fallen nearly 40 per cent. and 
at 12s. 3d. the 5s. shares yield 7.85 per cent. 
UNITED DRAPERY have just reported a 334 per 
cent. rise in gross profits and the dividend is 


raised to 324 per cent. The 5s. shares at 22s, 
yield 7.35 per cent. Even JOHN BARKER and 
HARRODS now yield 7.65 per cent. and 72 
per cent. respectively. GUS have recovered 
7s. but at 37s. 9d. for the ‘A’ the attractive 
yield of 7.95 per cent. is still obtainable. Of 
the ‘blue chips’ MARKS AND SPENCER are 6s, 
above the bottom and if the final dividend 
is increased making 50 per cent. for the 
year, as is possible, the yield would be 
about 4 per cent. LEWIS’s TRUST 4s. shares 
at 12s. yield 5.35 per cent. if the centenary 
bonus of 24 per cent. is added to the 13} 
per cent. dividend. 
~ + 

If trade unionists would study the reports 
of the chairmen of ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES and C. A. PARSONS they might 
have a little more sympathy for share- 
holders. AEI, which is the largest electrical 
manufacturing group in the country, has 
just raised £24 million in the market and 
plans to spend as well £8 million a year out 
of depreciation provisions and profit reten- 
tions. Every ten years since 1900 the use of 
electrical energy has doubled and Lord 
Chandos expects this trend to continue. It 
is therefore necessary, he said, to continue 
to plough back a large part of the com- 
pany’s earnings. All that he can promise the 
shareholders is ‘increased’ dividends ‘over 
each decade.’ The market in the shares 
responded to Lord Chandos’s faith in the 
continued expansion of his group and 
showed confidence in his energetic leader 
ship with a further rise to 68s. At this price 
the yield is only 44 per cent. C. A. Parsons, 
constructors of steam turbines and electrical 
manufacturers, have just reported a 30 per 
cent. rise in net profits and earnings of 100 
per cent. on the equity capital. But share- 
holders only get 10 per cent. A £3 million 
expansion scheme is swallowing the money. 
At 80s. the shares yield only 24 per cent. 
on dividends though 25 per cent. on eafn- 
ings. Both these companies are engaged i 
the development of atomic power stations 
and their future ‘growth’ is assured. But the 
shareholders are not going to get fat ou 
dividends. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
———S—~—“=~*‘Se:~*~*” 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 





MR. FREDERICK A, POWELL’S STATEMENT 





OVER £2,100,000 ALLOCATED TO POLICYHOLDERS 


SECURITY FOR POLICYHOLDERS £97,500,000 


Ar the Ninetieth Annual General Meeting, 
Mr. Fredk. A. Powell, F.C.A., Vice-Chairman, 
said: — 

It gives me pleasure to report that substan- 
tial progress was made in all branches in 
1955, Our premium income in_ the life 
branches increased by over £550,000 to 
£12,230,000, and our total gross interest rose 
by £430,000 to over £44 millions. Policies 
in fotce on 31st December 1955 assured with 
vested reversionary bonuses over £212 millions. 
Increased surpluses have been earned, and 
over £2,116,000 has been allocated to policy- 
holders. This allocation was nearly £200,000 
more than last year, and has enabled us to 
declare increased bonuses in each of the life 
branches. Funds held as security for policy- 
holders rose by £6,210,000 to a total of 
$97,555,000, including Investment Reserves of 
£7,050,000. 

Ordinary Branch new _ business again 
increased in 1955, and policies were issued for 
net sums assured of £7,557,000 on which the 
annual premiums were £389,000 and the single 
premiums £69,000. The premium income at 
14,076,000 was higher by £173,000. The im- 
proving tendency in interest earnings con- 
tinued, and net interest earned at £1,206,000 
showed an increase of £108,000. The net rate 
of interest. was £3 10s. 2d.% against 
£3 8s, 3d.%, in 1954. Expenses at 11.45% were 
moderate and at about the same level as in 
1954. Death claims at £436,000 were within 
the expected amount, and satisfactory mor- 
tality profits were realised. Surrenders and 
lapses were lower than last year, and con- 
tinued the downward trend of recent years. 
Claims by maturity at £1.407,000 dropped 
by £25,000, but during 1956 they will rise very 
substantially. In 1941 we commenced issuing 
l$-year term policies participating in profits, 
assuring sums in 394 Savings Bonds, and dur- 
ing 1956 a large number will mature. The 
policyholders are entitled to receive a 3% 
Savings Bond, 1955/65, for the sum stated in 
the policy, plus a sum in cash in respect of 
bonuses declared. At the time these policies 
were issued we did not expect that when they 
matured the market value of these bonds 
would be at a 15% discount. The Directors 
have decided to pay in cash at 100% of the 
nominal value of the bond, plus the bonuses 
declared, and our action has been greatly 
appreciated by policyholders. 

In the Industrial Branch the premium in- 
come increased by £378,000 to £8,153,000 and 

the fund by £3,414,000 to £53,096,000. Death 
claims at £1,681,000 were up by £82,000, but 
payments to surviving holders of endowment 
assurances increased by no less than £430,000 
to £2,105,000. The percentage of new endow- 
ment assurance premiums to total new 
premiums continues to increase, and last year 
it reached 91.595. Twenty years ago it was 
only 42°, and this is a clear indication of the 
change in the character of Home Service 
Insurance. Endowment assurances are essen- 
tially savings policies and help in the battle 


against inflation. The thrift which is exercised 
through Home Service Insurance has the par- 
ticular virtue of being regular and persistent 
because of the weekly or monthly call of the 
“insurance man”. 

Net interest earned at £2,291,000 showed an 
increase of £300,000 and the rate earned on the 
fund was £4 10s. 6d.94—an increase of 6s. 6d. 
over the rate earned last year. The expense 
rate remained unchanged at 26.02%. 

I am pleased to be able to report a further 
reduction in the number and percentages of 
policies on which payment of premiums was 
discontinued during the year. This year the 
percentage has fallen to 2.8 and I hope that 
as the years go by we shall see yet further 
reductions. I would remind you that if 
policies unfortunately have to be discontinued 
the policyholders receive good value for the 
premiums already paid, by the grant of paid- 
up policies for an amount proportionate to the 
number of years’ premiums paid, by the grant 
of a cash surrender value or by the provision 
of life assurance cover for periods much in 
excess of the actual periods of premium pay- 
ments. Last year 42% of the policies discon- 
tinued received proportionate paid-up policies, 
32% received cash surrender values, and 26% 
received extended life assurance cover. 

In the Ordinary Branch the Directors, after 
transferring £125,000 to Investment Reserve 
Fund, have allocated £936,405 to policy- 
holders, against £857,715 a year ago, and have 
declared a reversionary bonus on with profit 
policies in force on 31st December 1955 at 
the rate of 38s.°, of the sum assured, against 
34s.°5 a year ago. 

In the Industrial Branch an allocation to 
Britannic policyholders of £1,030,000 has 
been made and has enabled the Directors to 
improve the reversionary bonus scheme by 
starting with a declaration of 9% of the sum 
assured after 9 years’ premiums have been 
paid. Total bonus additions to premium paying 
policies will now range from 9% after 9 years 
to 36% after 36 years. 

The voluntary allocations from surplus to 
Britannic and British Legal Industrial Branch 
policyholders have now reached a total of over 
£11,200,000. 

Our total assets are now just under 
£99,000,000 and at 31st December their value 
was in excess of the balance sheet figures. 
Nevertheless, we again increased our invest- 
ment reserve funds by £475,000, bringing them 
up to £7,050,000, which is available against 
any future depreciation. 

In our view the “cheap money” policy has 
been a contributory cause of the inflation from 
which we have suffered since the war and 
which has frustrated our achievements in the 
field of production. We are therefore not sorry 
to see a readjustment of monetary policy, but 
it would seem probable that interest rates on 
fixed interest securities must now be some- 
where near high-water mark. 

Of the money we had available for invest- 
ment last year, £2,584,000 has been loaned on 
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long terms to local authorities and £1,698,000 
has been invested in debentures. A further 
£1,022,000 has been absorbed by advances to 
owner-occupiers of house property through 
our House Purchase scheme. Under the House 
Purchase scheme we continued to lend money 
at 44° until August last year. We then had 
to raise the rate for new borrowers to 5%, 
and since the close of the year we have had 
to make a further increase to 54%. We have 
not, however, raised any of the rates in force 
on existing mortgages, and many of our 
borrowers still pay only 4% or 44% on their 
mortgages. We look upon our scheme of mort- 
gage coupled with life assurance as a long- 
term contract which enables a house owner to 
weigh up his commitments before he buys. We 
hope that we shall be able to continue this 
policy, which makes our scheme so attractive 
to a prospective house owner. 
_ In the Fire & Accident Branch the premium 
income was £745,000—an increase over the 
previous year of £67,000. The gross profit of 
£33,652, although £11,917 down, was not un- 
satisfactory; the reduction was accounted for 
by an increase in motor claims. We again thank 
the British General Insurance Company and 
their staff for their unfailing helpfulness in 
the management of this branch of our business. 
The success of Home Service Insurance is 
bound up with good relations between policy- 
halders and staff. The helpful and courteous 
service rendered to the public by our agents, 
officials and clerks at the local offices and at 
our Chief Office is reflected in the results we 
are able to report to you today. We have 
again transferred £220,000 to the Staff Pension 
Fund. Our substantial contributions to the 
fund are a means of expressing appreciation 
to our staff, who by their efforts have contri- 
buted so largely to the Company's progress. 
I am happy to have this opportunity to express 
our thanks to them on your behalf, 
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The Not-So- Young Visiters 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 319 
Report by N. Hodgson 


A prize of £5 was offered for an extract from ‘The Not-so-young Visiters, produced 
by a modern Daisy Ashford after hearing grown-ups discussing Messrs. Bulganin 
and Khrushchev. 


To my mind the charm of The Young 
Visiters derives largely from two sources. 
Firstly, Mr. Salteena, even if his trousers 
are ‘not too firm’ yet comes to us ‘apparell’d 
in celestial light’ belonging, as he does, to 
a world which still has about it ‘the glory 
and the freshness of a dream’—a world 
which William Wordsworth dimly remem- 
bered and—dare I say?—distorted, but 
which Daisy Ashford got down on paper 
before the vision faded. But it is a second 
characteristic which makes the work suit- 
able to the base purposes of this page. So 
often what is written by the pen of inno- 
cence acquires, when read by the eye of 
sophistication, new and unintended quali- 
ties. | hoped for the not too potent exploita- 
tion of that accident to provide effective 
comment on what I feel Daisy would have 
called the Sinister Pair. 

But divine flukes of such a character 
are hard to come by and the entries (all of 
them delightful to read) sorted themselves 
out on a scale determined by approxima- 
tion to the general style and Weltanschauung 
of the original. Many highly amusing 
entries lacked the authentic truth; others 
had pleasant flashes but no consistency of 
attainment (in my humble opinion). I like 
the following: ‘... but Mr. Mugridge per- 
spired rather hard as he thought they were 
not the thing and would attack the Queen 
and Westminster Abbey don’t let them 
loose pray he said in trembly tones’ (E. W. 
Fordham) and ‘but I wonder why the duke 
laughed when the Queen said we should go 
to the tower’ (Mrs. I. W. Huke) and ‘ “I 
hear your Police are wonderful,” said Mr. 
K. “That,” said the Prime Minister, 
“remains to be seen.” * (T. N. Storer.) 

Prizes: £2 to Leslie Johnson and £1 each 
to Valdor, H. A. C. Evans and Blossom. 


PRIZES 
(LESLIE JOHNSON) 


I vote we go to Lords said the Duke in a 
sporty voice or perhaps you have other fish 
in the fire he added for he was a thourghtful 
hoast. 

We saw the Lords in their choronates last 
week Mr. B. reminded him. 

This is quite different replied the Duke in 
a pashent tone its a game. 

To be candied said Mr. K. we dont feel 
like playing games after all this merry whearl. 

Dont worry said the Duke we shall only 
watch. I shall wear my cricket cap to show 
Im a member but I suppose youd better come 
as you are he proceeded with a supersillyus 
glance at their ootray attire. 

Our visiters hummed and hard we must take 
our bodygard they said. 

I absolutely declign replied the Duke 
nobody takes pistles to a cricket match but 
youll want a floreign apeace to pay at the gate 


(VALDOR) 


The viacle dashed up to the portles and out 
skipped our visiters. One was a fat smiley man 
with a beard the other of a more solemn 
nature. In another baroushe were several 
rarther mere men of a somber character. 

Welcome to the Pallace said the Prime 
Minister this is the Foreign Secertary we are 
sorry the Queen cannot recieve you she is not 
quite the thing today. 

A throng of lords and duchesses in costly 
attire and taras were eating sandwighs and 
swollowing champaign to the gay strains of 
a band. 

Help yourself old fellow said the Foreign 
Secertary. Bulges eyes sparkled and he made 
several remarks. 

What an awful crush said Mr. Salteena to 
Lord Clincham viva voce only to be overheard 
by the solemn visiter who gave a loud sniff 
saying I did not come here to be insulted and 
made off on his fat legs. 
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(H. A. C., EVANS) 

At last the splendid edifice hove in sight and 
the two Rushians were overjoyed to gee 
many mere peaple pressing there noses g Rs 
the railings. What a merry sight cried M 
Crushoff. Indeed it is and I feel quite homely 
agreed Mr. Bullgarning as there bodygau4 
assisted them from the motor car. Soon the 
were wafted up the grand steps by poo 
menials in knickerbockers and after walki 
down countless corridors they passed through 
some magnificent portles into a SUMshious 
room packed with Dukes and Earls and Other 
persons of a noble nature wearing britches ang 
coronets and ladies of every hue clad in Costly 
gems. They made there way to the Throne 
where was seated the Queen, wearing a lovely 
dress studied with jewels and a small but valy. 
able crown. Welcome to our fair country she 
cried gaily, will you not join me in a glass of 
vodcar? 

(BLOSSOM) 

They both entered the dining room. Not 9 
bad said Mr. Bulganin. The head waite 
rushed across in his silk britches | say he said 
you cant come in hear dressed like that, Mr. 
Crewschef took a gun out of his davy crocker 
hat and shot the waiter dead cant I he larfed 
ha ha ekode Mr. Bulganin that will teech him 
a lesson. 

They sat down at the table amid a huh 
what wine will you have said a 2nd waiter, 
Red replide Mr. Crewschef. You cant have 
red wine with rabbit pie garsped the 2nd 
waiter as he fell to the floor with a bullit in 
his head. The manidger of Porridges glided 
over to the pear at the table I say he said 
cut it out what with this and a communist 
yewnion I soon wont have any starf left. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No, 32 
Set by Richard Usborne 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary defines 
‘Sonnet’ as: ‘Poem of 14 lines (usu. rhym 
ing thus; pig bat cat wig jig hat rat fig: 
lie red sob die bed rob or lie red die bed pie 
wed.)’ A prize of six guineas is offered for 
a sonnet using these rhymes in the order 
given. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 322,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WCI, 
must be received by April 24. Results on 
May 4. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 883 


ACROSS 


1 There’s no real solution to this (10). 
6 This isn’t the cry of this bird (4). 





10 Scale of knots (5) 2 Cattily, silently revealed (7). : 
11 Tasty dish for Scarlect O’Hara (3-2-4) 3 Garlands might have appeared after- 
2 Retaliation begins by getting the bird wards obsolete (8). 
(3, 3, 3). k ‘ i 4 The animal doctor’s partner? (5) 
13 ‘Was it of hand, Turn of head?’ 5 The sponger’s activities (9). 
(Browning) (5) 7 This deer seems to be somewhat herma 
14 It may be aimless but it often hits the phroditic (7), 
mark (6-4) 8 Flowery warning apparatus on the 
16 The terrier who might be Sirius? (4) broomstick? (5-4) 
18 Seize a plant found in a Sussex division 9 Meredith’s answer (5). _ 
4) 14 Supposition rising in middle age en- 
20 Appropriate equipment for the ornitho- riches (9). : 
(5-5 15 No doubt it emerged from a sleeve of 
t our hearts we bear white samite (5-4). 


yiand, everyw 





9) 21 They might appear on Sinai, rather far 
z ect’s life from home (7). 
22 Well-deserved order, evidently (5). 
29 | on account of the drink! (4) 25 Steward who is concerned about night- 
30 Draws attention tself in varied se fall (5). 


10). sacl 26 Saint of stone in Huntingdonshire (5) 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
Crossword No. 883, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


and a book token for ope guinea 
opened at noon on April 24 and addressed 


Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary, 





Seaman allowed 
here (5). 


rywhere’ 17 Ultramarine, for example (8). 
19 ‘Now droops the milk-white —— like 
a ghost’ (Tennyson) (7). 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 





DOWN 


the fish to appear 

















Solution on April 27 


The winners of Crossword No. 881 are: , 
bourne, Isle of Wight, and Miss A. K. Leach, Stream Cottage 
Battle, Sussex. 


Solution to No. 881 on page Sil 


Mrs. PLaYFair, New Copse. Fish 
2 ‘Catsfeld, 
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d advertisements must be) 
ee. 6d. per line. Line aver- 
34 letters. 

, numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator, 
09 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


engagement of persons answering these 
iy eens must be made through a 
Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cau is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
san aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952. 
ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS, HOME CIVIL} 
SERVICE, Supplementary Open Competi- 
tion, 1956. The Civil Service Commissioners 
jovite applications from first-class honours 
graduates for about ten posts Competition | 
open to men and women at least 24 and under 
% on Ist August, 1956, with extension for 
service in H.M. For Selection by tests and| 
imerview at Civil Service Section Board in 
London in June, f wed by final interview 





Suarting salary (London), inc uding extra duty 
alowance, where payab £554 (men and 
women); £631 for a man if he has done two 


years’ compulsory Forces service. Special in- 
cease of £50, normally after two years’ ser- 
vice, Inclusive salary scales of higher posts : 


(pen) £1,344-£1,685 and £1,800-4 2,300. Some- 
what lower outside London and for women, 
bet women’s pay being improved under 
equal pay scheme. Full particulars (including 


prospects of promotion) and application torm 


from The Secretary, Service Commis- 
sion, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
quoting number 531/56/9. Completed appli- 
cation forms to be returned by iSth May, 
1956 


ANT EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 
ING OFFICER required by The Steel Com- 
pany of Wales Limited (Steel Division), Port 
Talbot. The duties of the successful candi- 


date wil! be to assist the Education and 
Training Officer generally, but he will specia-| 
lise in the field of technical education and 


wainitg, both practical (on the job’) and 
theoretical, He will be responsible for liaison 
with the local Technica! Colleges and a wide 
range of educational institutions and for 
keeping the Company fully informed about 
the latest developments nationally in this 
field, The successiul candidate should possess 
administrative ability and considerable know- 
edge of technica] education, Scientific or 
engineering knowledge and/or an Honours 
Degree are highiy desirable qualifications. 
The position is pensionable and the salary will 
be in accordance with age, qualifications and 
caperience, ctc. Those wishing to apply 
shoulg write for official application form to: 
Superintendent, Personne! Services, The Steel 
Company of Wales Limrted (Stee! Division), 
Abbey Works, PORT TALBOT, Glam. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. Male and 
Female office temporary and per- 
manent. Typewriting duplicating, Call 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 15 Strand, 
W.C.2. TRAlaigar 9090 


GUILD OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
CRAFTSMEN offers interesting part-time 
appoimimemt as secretary to manage general 
business of Guild. Salary £150 p.a. and ex- 
pemes.—Write for particulars, General Sec- 
tary, Community House, Gloucester. 

HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA CIVIL SER- 
VICE. Applications are invited for the fol- 
lowing posts : STATISTICIANS, DEPART- 
MENT OF STATISTICS. FEDERATION 
OF NIGERIA Candidates must possess or 


staff 


obiain this summer a good honours degree in 
Mathematics, economics or other appro-| 
Date subject Appointment either on pro- 
bation for the pensionabie establishment at 
a appropriate point in the salary scale £804 
0 £1,680 p.a inclusive or on contract terms 


4% a appropriate point in the salary scale 
870 to £1,824 p.a. inclusive with a gratuity 


of £25 to £37 10s. for each period of 3 
months service, payable on termination of 
contract. Outfit allowance £30 to £60 on 
fist appointment, Taxation at local rates 
Furnished Government quarters provided 
When available at a rental of 8}% of basic 


salary (maximum of £150 p.a.). Free Ist class 
passages On appointment and leave. Apply in 








Wilting t© the Director of Recruitment, 
Colonial Office, Great Smith Street, London, 
&W.1, giving efly age, qualifications and 
experience. Mention the reference number 
(BCD/59/ 14/02) ' 





Minimum 2 lines. | etamme output including particularly items of! Sat. 10-12.30 


| School. 


» 1956 Sil 


BBC requires General Programme Producer, MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 O} 0 { 
in North Region, based at Leeds, to produce! W.1 Boussard; Pailes : BE, Rene i one an ay A cy | 
of assist in the production of general pro-|don Exhibition of paintings. Daily 10-5.30,, Hostel of St. Luke. This Clergy Nursing 
| Home is not State aided and urgently needs 
MOSLEY SPEAKS, “Above Parties-Against| Subscriptions, Donations, Legacies.—14 Fita- 
Communism."” Monday next, 16th April, at| "oy Square, London, W.1. 

Porchester Hall, Porchester Road, Bays- KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
water. 8.15 p.m. Admission free. Reserved ang the Human Male sent on by post. 
ing by 5 annua! increments to £1,280 p.a. yond hes Ven an bee Write or call for + road Free Price List and 
max., but initial appointment may be on|¢ w} idge Koad, London, Literature on Family Planning. — Piertag, 
— a for application forms NEW CHILTERN ROOMS. 108 Bek |34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 

enclosing address¢d envelope and quoting NE . : WES, aker MEAN 
Reference ‘1661 Spt.’) should reach hameian Street, W.1. May be hired separately or as a ed = Am, -, 2 was = 
ments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, suite. Redecorated in contemporary style.|14 afford nursing home treatment private 
London, W.1, within 5 days. One seats 150, the second 100. Connected by| <necialist consultation and nursing. He be- 


a short passage, off which is a cloakroom 
a een GENERAL HOSPITAL and kitchenette. Available for concerts, con- 
tabl . Pe. a oy - Bins from ferences, dances, rehearsals, receptions. and ensure the same advantages for yourself 
suitable candidates for admission to th€/ Charges on application —WELbeck 1706. : ; wens 
modern general nurse Training School at), and your family. (New entrants are restricted 
this Hospital. Full particulars may be ob-|‘PARIS — LONDRES’ Pictures recently to those under 65).—British United Provident 
tained from the Matron. acquired in France by DEGAS, PISSARRO, Association, HL/10, Provident House, Essex 
SENIOR BRANCH OF THE FOREIGN ioe eer eT jGRO- | Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
SERVICE. The —s Service Commissioners TOOTH'S, oa anon dhoust. wie ° ‘ | SUPERFLUOUS HAIR.—The Vandre Elec- 
invite applications for about five posts in trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
Grades 8 or 9 (Second/Third Secretary). Age WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Josef| for ever. Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or 
at least 26 and under 32 on Ist August, 1956. Herman : Paintings and Drawings, 1940-1956.| 20s. monthly. Free trial. Write for illus. 
Selection by interview in June-July. Univer-' Daily 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays particulars in free plain envelope, Vandre 
sity honours graduates and other candidates Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East [1d (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Gias- 


with suitable qualifications and experience) Station, gow, C.2 
will be considered. Sound knowledge of in- | 7 

ternational problems and experience of — | THE MAGAZINE KNOWN SO WELL as 
administrative or other responsible work In London Now comes to you now as THE 
essential, Competent knowledge required of CONCERTS LONDONER . . . * brilliant, gay. and has 
at least one foreign language. Middle Eastern everything.’ Specimen copy 1/24., from 
and Oriental languages particularly useful. ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Sat. 21 Apr. at, Watman Publications Limited (GRO. 3750), 
Salary scales including extra duty allowance,|3. RALPH DOWNES AND MALCOLM 41 Hertford Street, Mayfair, W.1. 

where payable: Grade 9—£554 to about WILLIAMSON—Organ Recital. Works by) 


topical or magazine nature. Good educational 
background and informed knowledge of 
Northern counties essential : ability to devise 
and write scripts desirable. Salary £975 (pos- 
sibly higher if qualifications exceptional), ris- 


all the fees and charges. Write for literature 




















£750. Grade 8—£810 to £999 (men); £786 to Schoenberg, Mellers, Lutyens, Williamson & — “~ 

£917 (women). Women's scales are being Messaien Tickets: 38. 6d. (WATerloo 3191 

improved under equa! pay scheme. Particu-| and Aagts.) LITERARY 

lars and application forms from Secretary — ——— © ‘ 

Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gar- 4 sandy mm —_—- bp tng dy 4 It 

dens, London, W.1, quoting No. 4566/56.9 . |¥ img for years and sctias 
PERSONAL nowhere, why not get the LSJ to help you 


Completed application must be received by 
3rd May, 1956. ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers, The 
TYPIST wanted (19-25) to train as Secre- ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
tarial Assistant in a London Correspondence colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
} Interesting, progressive opening. largest growers in the world. From 1 gn. 
Commencing salary £7.—Write stating age, to 5 gns. a box. One quality only—the best 
speed and experience to Box 3821. Write for catalogue—Allwood Bros. Lid., 
53 Haywards Heath, Sussex, Phone Wivels- 
|field 232/233 
|ASTLEYS OF JERMYN ST. (108111), 
| London, S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. Your 
briar pipe (any make) reconditioned and 
ASIAN MUSIC CIRCLE (Pres.: Yehudi cleaned with PURE ALCOHOL 3/-, plus 
Menuhin)—Music and Dances of Indonesia 9d. postage, any quality. (Fou! pipes are in- 
on Apr. 16 at 6 p.m. at French Inst., Queens-| jurious to health). All repairs, new stems, etc, 
berry Place, S.W.7 (Nr. S. Ken. Stn.). Future: We purchase old or new carved Meerschaum 
mtgs. on Music of Tagore, of Persia, Ceylon. pipes. Write for illustrated price list. ——_ wo ty —— + et 
etc. Seminars and Classes. Frthr. inf. from N NSES. we | S, plays ui! assur: — E&. R. 
Sec. AM.C., 18 Fitzalan Rd., N.3. Tel. ; CONTACT = SS ot them. Chose penr| Jennings, $$ Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
FIN, 2934. own practitioner. Details from the Contact) WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton) Lenses Finance Co. Ltd. 4ts), Reece Mews,|/free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
Square, S.W.1. Lecture by Prof. Enrique’South Kensington, S.W.i 85G), Palace Gate, London, W 8 
Lafuente on ‘Las pinturas murales de Goya,’| CANCER PATIENT. (56288.) Poor old Iady YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
on Friday, 20th April, at 6 p.m (76), condition inoperable. Living with son- ‘Know-How.’ Send for Free R.3 ‘Kaow- 
JAPANESE PORCELAIN, an Exhibition in-law now unable to work through illness. How Guide to Writing Success.’ No Sales— 
organised by the Oriental Ceramic Society. In special need of bedding and extra nourish- No Fees tuition—B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Lid., 124 New Bond Steet, London, 
lA. 


Personal coaching by correspondence has 
brought success to many. Free Book from: 
Prospectus Dept., London Schoo! of Journa- 
lism, 57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
MUS, 4574. “There are LSJ stucenss all over 
the world.” 

FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors. No sales—no fees. Students’ work 
appears in al) markets. Prospectus free from 
Dept. B.23. British Institute of Fiction- 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regeat 
Street, London, W.1 

LITERARY CIRCLE, CENTRAL LON- 
DON. No fees. Enthusiasts, beginners wel- 
comed.—Box No. 3806. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


CHRISTIAN ROHLES, an Arts Council) ment. Please help us to care for her (also 
Exhibition of paintings. ARTS COUNCIL! thousands of other sad cases), Jewellery wel-| W 
GALLERY, 4 St. James's Square, S.W.1. comed.—National Society for Cancer Relief, 
Open till 28 April. Mons., Weds., Fris., Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 

Sats., 10-6, Tues and Thurs. 10-8. Admission CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
1/- to both exhibitions arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 








EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 


W.1. RECENT PAINTINGS BY L. S.| from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London.) TRAINING for graduates and well-educated 
LOWRY. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. W.1, Telephone GER, 2531. 197a Regent girig—appiy to J. Loveridge, M.A. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq.| Street, London, W.1. Tel: REG. 6993.\(Cantab.), The principal, St. Godric’s Sec- 


retarial College, 2 Arkwright Road, N.W.3. 
Hampstead $986 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 


‘THE VICTORIAN SCENE’ in paintings and Branches in main towns 

lithos of the period. E, BELLINGHAM- EAST GERMAN BOY (16) wishes corres- 
SMITH, Recent paintings, 10-5.30, Sats 10-1. pond with British Boys or Girls similar age 
—Details from Box No. 3829 


MATTHIESEN GALLERY: First London Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others. 
Exhibition — AVIGDOR ARIKHA. Daily EVERY SUNDAY joint will be just as good’ 6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1, Until April 28.—142 New on Monday with Rayner’s Indian Mango frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodge, 


2 Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8392) 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for cxamina- 
tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-cxam.) Courses in business subjects. 
Write today for free prospectus mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested two 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, B.C.4, 


Continued Overieus 


Chutney—from all good grocers 


Bond Street, W.1. 


~—_——_—————- 





WAR DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited for entry of boys in January, 1957, 
to Welbeck College, Worksop, Notts. The object of the College 
is to prepare boys for entry to the Royal Military Academy 
Sandhurst, with a view to their eventual commissioning as Regular 
officers in the technical corps of the Army. The age at time of 
entry into the College will be between 154 and 16} years (approxi- 
mately). Tuition and board will be free but the cost of other 
general maintenance will be borne by parents according to their 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 38! 

ACROSS.—1 Screwdrivers. 9 Milestone. 10 
Pique. 11 Vassal. 12 Entreats. 13 Report. 
15 Espalier. 18 Treasure. 19 Shut up. 21 
Missives, 23 Sniffs. 26 Agnes. 27 Lance Jack, 


net income. Closing dates for applications is Ist June, 1956. 48 Sucpteupcs. 
Prospectus and application forms can be obtained from the War ||, DOWN"! Samovar. 2 Rules, 3 Wise: 
Office (MP 6 (b)/ 155), London, S.W.1. Dresser. $ Aquatint. 14 Pheasant. 16 


Athenaeum, 17 True Blue. 18 Tammany. 20 
Pushkin, 22 Inset, 24 Franc, 25 Gnat. 


























Regstered as a Newspaper. Entered as second-class mai! matter at the New York, N.Y.. Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Published by THe SPecTaTor LTD., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London, 


Wl, Telephone: EUSton 3221. 





Printed in Great Britain by Gace & PoLDeN LTD., 
@ any address in the World: 45s. per annum ($2 weeks). Postage on this 


28 Craven Street, London, W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. Subscription Rate 
. (Canadian Magazine Post), id.—Fnday, April 13, 1956 


issue: Inland and overseas, i}d.: 
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OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL] 


SCHOOL, 34 St 
ing grad. course 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen 


Giles. Comprebensive train- 
Next term, April 23, 


Cert. of Educn 


(all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.S« 

B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B B.D 
Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Professional 
Exams., Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C, D 
Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept, B92, Wolsey 


Hall, 


SPANISH/PORTUGUESE 
in London from April 13th 


Oxford, Est. 1894 


Evening Classes 
Spanish Sum- 





mer Course in SAN SEBASTIAN in August 
The Hispanic Council, 2 Belgrave Square 

S.W.1, SLO. 7186. 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 

South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306 

(3 lines), 

TWO or FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS in wel 

known boarding school offered 5 n 

boys or girls with 2 or A 

jects to work for ‘A’ Level Science subjects 


a r 2-year ndustrial firm wish 
ing to support Government's drive for first- 
Box No. 3805 


courses) 0 


class scientists 
WHY NOT TAKE UP 
sion? Train for the care 


a satisfying Profes 
backward children. Bursar Sle fora 





suitable applicants. Opportur varied 
and interesting work on completion of cour 
apply: WARDEN, HAWK 


I detail 
WOOD COLLEGE, STROUD, GLOS. 





FOR SALE 


BOAT OWNERS and would-be owners. Th 
first name in buying, biring or selling a boat 
Brian Haines, 11 Old Bond St., W.1. 





is 























cuisine, 









HOTELS 


APPLEBY, Westmorland. Garbridge Hotel 
Beautifully situated between Lakes and Pen- 


nines, Fishing, Golf, Billiards, Library and 
Music Room R. Licence. Cent. Htg 
A.A. & R.A.C, A ‘Signpost’ country house 


hotel. Lovely in Spring. Tel.: 71 


BARMOUTH.,. Glorious scenery. MIN-Y- 
MOR, Private Hotel in own grounds, Sea 
Front. Table Tennis, Talkies. Brochure. F. 
Waddling, 


BOURNEMOUTH. CONNAUGHT 
COURT, W. Cliff. Tel. 1944. 33 rms., 200 
sea front. Gardens. Putting Green 
Garages. Superlative food, 74-8 gns. weekly. 
Summer, 9-11 gns 


JERSEY, C.I, ‘SEA CREST’ Petit Port (2nd 
Reg.), In this converted petite & picturesque 

ld farmhouse, visitors enjoy our excellent 
and love the holiday informality 
Ashley Courtenay recommended, 


LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, 
FARMS, HOTELS on and off the beaten 
track round Britain’s coast and countryside. 
6d., pp. 3d. Or with supplementary 
Mini-Guide listing over $00 friendly halts 
for Bed and Breakfast, 5s, post free.—Victor 
Hilton, Harbourside, Torquay. 
NORTH COTSWOLDS, Smal! Guest House 
ffers peace, comfort, good cooking and per- 
nal attention for your holiday.—Apply Miss 


yards 


3s 


Ballard, Catbrook Furlong, Chipping Camp- 
den, Glos 

RYE.—The Hope Anchor, RAC, AA 
approved. Licensed. Superb position in a 


lovely ceatre for holidays, Rye 2216, 


THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac, Corn- 
wall, Perfect for restful holidays. Every com- 
fort, directly tacing harbour; safe bathing, 
magnificent cliff/country walks; good touring 
centre. Garage, Terms 54-7 gns.—Phone 264. 








SHOPPING BY POST 
RARE STAMPS. I ection of all 
rg ap agg i Maree sd ee vices,| HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
Sold singly. Many old issues in quarter Cat. AN OUTSTANDING RIVIERA HOLIDAY 
1. J, WAITT, Outspan, Whitstable, Kent. |IN MENTONE, including excursions and 
two-day coach journey through the Alps. 14 
GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, n'tidays 45 guineas—ALLWAYS TRAVEL 
waste time nursing rheumatism SERVICE, 17 Sicilian Avenue, W.C.1. 
hitis, colds ghs. sore tt 1) CHAncery 6436/7. 
: Y sade S cellaved cot Gamat eq so EUROPE THE ‘EN FAMILLE’ WAY. . 
. with ei pe that age-old Why not let us make individual arrangements 
w of Na Renowned for 5.0 you to enjoy the interesting, friendly 
years as a powe surif healer. Get 2*mosphere of a private family, or join one 
to know Gat 7 dorised gar- ©! the special Groups visiting our Interna- 
lets Send Sie tional Host-Family-Centre? Meet and get to 
G Tablets - know the people of the country you visit 
booklet of life-conserving i ,- Ulus. Brochure: E.F.A., 20 Buckingham 
: . St., W.C.2 
isol Natural Remedies, Fairli - 
























ROSEMOYNE LINENS of UNEXCELLED 
EXCELLENCE, Richly woven crease resist 
z Dress & Suiting Linens in beaut, c s 
Elegant & Imma te f untry 
we Also Handk ef w lir 
‘ 4 Sar tT Be past l s 
cé S rb I Nape nens 
i“ et Roseinoyns Iris Jor 
d n, ¢ Antrim, N.1 
TINNED SALMON DE LUXE. Last Im- 
port untii November. Extra Fancy Canadian 
Red Sockey n oval tins. 73 <¢ net. 6 for 
4 f 4 P Paid. SHILLING 
COFFEE CO, LTD., 16 Pt t Lane, Lon 
d E.C Our offers appear in this 
c ch week, but our New and Com- 
p Price tN 24 is now ready 
for atch quest 
TO LET 
FURNISHED COTTAGE To LET, 
THORPENESS, Suffolk, May, June, July 
s x. 3 g Sea. G Tennis, Riding 
ACCOMMODATION 
P.G., 6-8 weeks with Er family with ch 
j near Londor ef ch g —Box 
N 4, St wood 34 Brook Stre 
I W i 
SEE 6 COUNTRIES 
Tour the beauty spots of Be m. Gerr 
nd France 
V days 
quent de 
| 22. Ask fo 
| whic 
25 Gr 





FRENCH RIVIERA BEACH CLUB. 9 
guineas p.w, full board.—Apply 2 Church 
Place, Jermyn St., London, S.W.1 


ITALY—GUESTS WELCOMED for restful 
holiday with all comforts in lovely old manor 
house at ORTA, good cuisine, garden, bro- 

Also to let in the house, furnished 
(min. 2 weeks), service available.— 





nure 


| Ca'Nigra, Miasino Lago B'Orta (Novara). 


MOUNTAINS AND 

MEDITERRANEAN 
From Montpellier to Cerebere, where the 
vine-clad Pyrenees run down into the Medi- 
terranean, lies one of the sunniest, driest and 
most interesting parts of France, with bath- 
ing beaches, spas, mountain resorts and his- 
toric centres (such as Carcassonne) to meet 
| tastes. Descriptive folder and full list of 
hotels with inclusive prices from the French 
Government Tourist Office, 178 Piccadilly, 


London, W.1. 
NORWAY — CONDUCTED COACH 
TOURS, 12 days Oslo & the Fjords. 41 gns. 


Many others. Also attractive 2-centre holi- 
day MOUNTAINS AND FJORDS. 15 days. 
£42 10s. Programme. CONTOURS LTD. (S.), 
72 Newman St., London, W.1, Tel.: MUS. 


6463 


PASSAGES Canada/U.S.A., £55/65. Round 
voys., Tangiers/Spanish Morocco, 2/24 wks., 


._ £60. Spain & Portugal, 34/4 wks., £88. W. 
Med., 4/5 wks., £95. E. Med., 7/9 wks., 
£120/£150, W. Africa 3 mnths., £195, etc.— 
Write or call for list of tramp & cargo ship 

ys. to A. BOWERMAN LTD. (Hanseatic 


Africa Line), 28 Ely Place, E.C.1. HOLborn 


PEMBROKESHIRE. Comfortable Holiday 


Accom. Highly Rec. Own Boats, Lobster 
Fishing, etc. Vac. April, May, June, July, 
Sept. Thomas, ALANDALE, ST. DAVIDS. 
SUMMER AND AUTUMN PARTIES to 
Greece from 40 gns. (Holiday Village), 50 


gns, (Hotels), 78 gns. Air Holiday, Long list 
f optional sea or land excursions, 14-day 

in Sicity from 28 gus. (Taormina) 
3 Wheeler St., Cambridge. 


cays 


snwards 
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With Ashley Courtenay This Year 
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ABERDOUR, WOODSIDE HOTEL, On ST. 
the sunny Fifeshire coast, within three- 
quarter hour’s reach of Edinburgh, this 
most comfortably furnished hotel is famous 
for its cuisine and cellar, and has every 
amenity close at hand: golf, fishing, tennis 
boating, bathing. Tel.: Aberdour 8. 
BANTRY BAY, Co. Cork. ARDNAGA- 
SHEL HOUSE, 25 yards from the sea 
An Irish Country House Hotel in glorious 
scenery, with goggle-fishing, bathing, sail- 
ing; Or just eating, drinking and being 
lazy. Write R. Kaulback. 

Near BARTON-ON-SEA, Hants. CHEW- 
TON GLEN HOUSE, in a 25-acre estate, 
offers the charm of the New Forest, sands 
sea and golf (1 mile) and the merits ol 
experienced cooking. Tel.: Highcliffe 2741. 


BOURNEMOUTH. CARLTON HO- 
TEL, Patronised by Royalty. Situated on 


Pe 
BRELADE’S BAY HOTEL JERSEY 
C.1., in Britain’s farthest South, a delighty 
spot for early}holidays, An unparalleled 
position, facing sands and sea, We provide 
first-class food and service for the dip 
Nightly dinner dances, 
Cocktail lounge. 

ST. IVES, Cornwall. THE GARRAcy| 
HOTEL appeals to all app 
comfort, good feod and cheerful atmo. |) 
sphere. Standing in own grounds ove. 
looking the Bay—in the country, by the 


sea, yet only 10 mins. from the 
Reasonable terms. Licensed, Tel,; 199 


ST. IVES, Cornwall. ST. .IVES BAY 
HOTEL, unrivalled position Overlooking | 
sea and sands, 52 bedrooms (some private 


criminating. 





the East Cliff and facing full south, enjoying bathrooms). Excellent cuisine, Dancing 
both sunshine and sea views, 150 bedrooms ‘twice — er oun, Service 
, . z . garage. icensed, pen en ile 
a suites, — Central pyrene ee Ictober. Write for brochure, or Tel.: 106 
wat garage facilities. A.A el: ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRE.| 
6560. SANTON. Lovely country house ig| 
Near EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS. Sheltered bay, with terraced gardens to 
Gullane. The only dour thing about this water's edge. Beautifully furnished, every 


modern convenience. First-class cuising, 
Club bar. Sailing, fishing. Terms from 
47/6 per day. Trains met Truro. Tel,; 322, 


hotel is its name, for comfort and hospi 
tality abound in this lovely Lutyens House 
Within easy reach of city, first-class golf 


private tennis court, lovely garden. SARK is really beautiful in the spring and| 
Licensed. Tel.: Gullane 2144, early summer, and LA SABLONNERIE |) 
HYTHE, Kent. HOTEL IMPERIAL converted from a sixteenth-century farm. || 


house, is ideal for a simple, carefree holiday, 
Terms from 8-9 gns. Fully licensed. “The | 
convivial corner of a lovely island.” Tel,: || 
Sark 61. 

SHERBORNE, Dorset. DIGBY HOTEL, 
A tavourite “Half-way House” betwees 
London and the West, Birmingham and 
the South. First-class base for exploring 


Stands in 50 acres of grounds in a wonder- 
ful island position. 9-hole golf course, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, putting. A 90-mile 
seascape from your window, a hop, skip 
and a jump, and you are in the sea, Think 
of all the things you like to do on holiday; 


they are all possible here, Brochure with | AB Abtey Church, 
pleasure, Tel.: 67441. Tel.: 23. 


SIDBURY. SIDBURY HOUSE HOTEL, 
Devon. The comforts of a house, th 
freshness of country fare and the proximity 
of an unspoilt seaside resort (Sidmouth 
3 miles), plus the individual attention of 
Miss B. J. Crick may be just what you seek 


TORQUAY. WELLSWOOD HALL HOo- 
TEL. A house of considerable characte, 
quietly situated in 3 acres overlooking 
Torbay. Eminently suitable for holidays | 
and residence. Lift. ntral hea 

Resident Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs, B. 

Tobin. Details with pleasure. Tel.: 374, 


WESTONBIRT, near Tetbury, Glos, THE 
HARE & HOUNDS HOTEL. Enjoy the 
Cotswolds by staying here where catering, 
comfort and the personal touch are distin- 
guishing features. Severn Wildfowl Trus 
near by. Res. Director, N. V. Price. Tel.: 
Westonbirt 233. 


TORQUAY | 
GRAND HOTEL | 


LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL. 
1 mile from Haywards Heath main line 
station stands this lovely mansion, immune 
from sound of passing traffic. Its purport 
is mainly residential, with hotel catering 
and comfort happily blending with country 
house pursuits, Write A. G. Sturdy, 
Resident Director. Tel.: 2358. 
LLANDUDNO,N. Wales.ST. GEORGE'S 
HOTEL, first on the front for cuisine, 
service and entertainment. Come this year 
to share the sea and scenery with us! Excel- 
lent cuisine, ballroom ana cocktail lounge. 
Free golf. N. Perl. Tel.: 7873. 
LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. 
First-class hotel, once home of David 
Garrick, 20 mins. West End. Excellent 
cuisine; fully licensed; phones all rooms; 
suites with private bath. Hard tennis, 
putting, billiards, swimming pool. Adjoins 
Hendon Golf Club. Tel.: Hendon 1456, 


MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD. 
Situated in 3 acres of grounds; has high 
standard of catering and comfort the year 
round. Convalescence? Honeymoon? or 
Holiday? Exmoor, the sea and Northfield 
make a happy combination, Tel.: 864 


Via OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRNWY 
HOTEL. Set at 1,000 ft. in the midst of 
Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury). Beautiful 
unspoilt countryside. Excellent trout fish- 3 
ing, shooting, riding, tennis, swimming. ; 
Comfort, good food and a pleasant atmo- 
sphere combining to make this an_hotel 
you should visit, Tel.: Lianrhaiadr 244. 


PENZANCE, QUEEN’S HOTEL for 
your spring holiday in Cornwall, provides 
lift, cocktail lounge and 65 bedrooms, 
overlooks Mount’s Bay and makes an 
admirable centre for Land’s End, the 
Lizard and the Scilly Isles, Tel.: 2371. 





For 
south, overlooking Torbay, with Tennis, | 


Squash, Golf and Dancing all free 
residents. Write to S, R. Paul. Tel.: 2524, 











Please do not hesiate to write to me for advice on any distret 
(enclosing stamped addressed envelope). Is it SEASIDE OR 
COUNTRY you want—SPORT OR RELAXATION? Perhaps 
I can direct you to just that hotel or inn to suit your palate and purse 


Above is a selection from my NEW edition oJ 


‘LET’S HALT AWHILE 


IN BRITAIN AND IRELAND’ 


‘Halt Awhile 


| 
your summer holidays, Facing full} 
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Now on Sale—9/6 from all bookshops or 10/6 post frec from: | 
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